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administratlva factots responsibla "^for the maintenance of axamplary 
linkages betwean cdmpreheiisive^ imployM and Training A6t^ (CETA) ^ 
prima spphsors and c^ommunlty eolleg^Sp this iaonogrmph presants 
guidelines for the development of cboperativa relations befciiaen ClTA 
and Haryiand Va cammuhity colleges* Aft©^ Intrt^^uctory matetiai " 
explaining study mathodologyt Chapter I sets of factors 

upon vhix^h model linkages are basadi seven of these are tha shared 
responsibility of the college and sponsor (a,g-^ choosing effectiva 
liaisons) and five ate more likely^ ^to be achieved iiithin the collage 
Ce*g,.p ^the development of manpower-related courses) , Chapter II first 
reviews principles of adult learning 4nd then dlacusaes the dlylslon 
of riasponsibility between GET A the college for program functions, 
.including student and program evaluation , basic skills instruction, 
provision of support servlees, technical skills training, and job 
placement and follow-up. While unable to identify an optlaaf model 
for flseal ll^hkagps, Chapter *^III does indicate that both the colleges 
and the* sponsors should Improvev budgeting, become familiar with each 
other* s fiscal ragulatlohs, recbgnize grant monies awarded to CEIA 
students^ and* evaluate the merits of class instruction, vs* individual 
rtferrals* Study questions and findings are appended * (JP> 
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The issues discussed in this'papeV- stem from a resiarch grant awarded' to 
CatonsX^ile Cormiunity College by the State of Maryland, Department of Human 
Resour.ces» TrainlRg andxEmployment Office, The overall rerearch effort' has been 
to' fexamint the organtzatldnal and operational 1 inkages beto^een selected CETA 
prime sponsorfv and corresponding p colleges, 

. . . ' % Research Objectives . ' 

The s peel fic\ research objectives were to^ ; . * 

A,. Identify ind categorize selected existing Exemplary prograrmiatlc^^: 

/ \inkagtes between CET^^ 

fuhdeb coranunity colleges,; ' ' ^ ' 
" B, Analyze selected ex isiltinfl models and thair implications to ^ CETA ^ 



prima sponsors p clients/ and convnu ^ 
C* Develop a rtiodel system of programmatic linkages between CETA prime 
^SRpnsors and bpnniunlty colleges which will allow for the mo 

effective service delivery system to CETA clients, : . 

Preparation of a ^haridbook detailing ^^jert B andiC to be distributed 

tp CETA primje sponsors* state CETA planning offices^ in Maryland^ 
' . ^nd stat4 dapartinents of 0 education. ^ '. '\y. ^ " 

E* Preparation of a yideo presentation to be used as a training aid.^ 



' .Objectives ^p Bs C, and D are the subject of ^Ws paper and will be 
examined in thf fall oW^Tig pagei* ^ 



' Data gathering -began wHh a rivlew of pertinent research riteraturt. The 
fi>st.sign1fieintrstgp in data gathering was the develppment and use^of ekperience 
surveys (AppfridiJ^A^/^ These structured interviews, conducted wijth .Individuals 
-associateS.withjcbfnrtiunity cal leges jnd CETA In Marj^and resulted in useful 1nfor- 
mation on the natufe .i^f: linkages and suggestions for change/ ;^ \ 

|t became increasingly cTtar 'that the most appropriate research sap^^ 
employ wis that: oV 'a. purposive sampje of exemplary linkffges. An e)^emplafy\ linkage 
* rs defined as a. relationship which functions exceptionally well and is co^n^^^^^ 



'both programraaticalTy and fiscaUy, very successful . Exemplary linkages putsi|e^ 

• ^ ' ' L ^' UV^'r-'- 

of Maryland were* itientl fled In consultation with CETA researchers and experts \1n, 

academe and government. . Additional and frank consultation with state community 

coljiege board officials :and state CETA personnel resulted In a cdnsensus of ex- l 

^empTary Hrtkages -'to-be ^ Community college personneT apd GETA prime 

spdnsojn representatives were contacted and Independently asked to evaTuat their 

llrikage. ^ If either party indicated^ less than outstahdlhg prdgrammAttc and fiscal 

relationships TOifurth folTowrUp occurred. This enabled the resea^^ 

the less "distinguished linkages a wfell as to avoid those marked by conflict. < 

Therefore* thp^ filial purposive sample consisted of^11nkages :ident^1e 

as well-as b^ bth^tt^ as being exemplary. 

, Two sepa"^ate/resea^ch questionnaire (Appendix B) were developed and d^trlbuted 

to the p^urposiv^ sarnple of CETA prime sponsors and community cbl leges Identified as 

having exempTary -tjnkage The purposes of the questionnaires were to: (1) verify/ 

document exemplrfry linkages and tb provide very general Information on percept^^pns 

of thB^ st^engths^ of 1 rnk^^^ and (2) to Identic linkages to visit and repri 

resentatlves toM'ntefvlew. In total, 43 CETA prime sponsors wer^ surveyeds 33 

- ' ^ =^ ^ ■ / : ■ ' ■■ ' ^ •• . 

returned the questlohnalre for a 77% response; 54 conmunlty^cplleges were surveyed, 
■ ■ * " ' , - . , ■ _ 

40 returned /the questionnaire for a 74% response. The nufnericalt imbalance reflects 

■ ': - v. • ^-^ ^ - ■ ■ \ ' . 

CETA prime €pdnSor contracts with more than one community college, "Analysis of 
questionnaire" responses can be found in Appendix C, 



. Ana.ly&^i^^^^^ and Written coimiunications. ' •■ 

idefi^ified linkages to visit.' /In preparation for on-site vi'sttatlon, a^st,ructured 
intervfew (Appendix D) 'was developed for. use to,' Interview .appropriate cornniu , . ■ ; 

conige pefsonnel and CETA prilne sponsor staff. This- informiti on has .been' ; ' * ,.' 
synthesized aiid provides the basis for the lilodels which are presented. 
. This report will develop two related models. Both models are offered in 
order to nurture a cooperative partnership between CETA and publicly funded ; - 

community colleges in Maryl/and. The first chapter and model focus^ on buildifig . 
and strengthening current yCETA/communlty college linkages. The second chapter, and , 
^model is aimed at develop'lng a model prograrmiatic 1 inkag,e syst^^^^ In' each rtTodel 
a number of linkage needs Will be proposed' and developed.*.^ , - 

' . These models repr^ent a synthesis of various exemplary linkages researched in. 
this study. The research did not reveal onr unlvtrsally adoptable'model nor.s.hould 
the reader believft that a "single-best model "exists. Exemplary model linkages 
often reflect local conditions and wholesale adoption of models may run contrary, to 
individual partners' needs., expectations, and capabilities. However, there; were 
aspects* of a few models which, when combined, /seem io be useful .to "recommend to 
, policy makers both in CETA and comnunity colleges. . ' - 

' ' / CHAPTER ONE\ • 

MODEL ONE: BUILDING Af4D STRENGTHEitlNG LINKAGES BETWEEN CETA A ND COMMUNltY COLLEGES 
SuccessfuLprpgrams of train-ing. and .employment are 'l inked to and may stem from 
a strong systapi of organizational and operatiohal relationships existing among CETA 
prime sponsors, conmunity colleges, and the private sector. These relationships must, 
be>stabl ished, and continuously nourished to maintfin a successful; linkage and 
ensure outstanding training and employment prog^ms. • • 

Central to this model are recommendations to build and stringthen linkages. In 
this report, reconmendations take the form of operational neads. Malcolm Knowles, 
a distinguished adult educator,\uses this concept in refe^r1ng to the providing of the 



institutiOTal resources for meeting, nee(ds. ■ ^ 

"' Two types of operational needs will be 'discussed. ^,,^(Te"f1rst type cons 
of shared opferatlonal needs, that is, needs essential for partners in a l-inkage . ' 
to jointly meet. The second are specif 1o operatio|fel needs,' that 1s , needs unique 
to in organization and more likely achieved withirfi the organization. 

Both CETA prime sponsors and community colleges . 
needs essential to building and strengthening linkages. Anong the most ; . 

Important in Maryland are: ; . ' ^ 

I, Building .communication^ trusts and commitmint \ \ , ^ ^ 

^ 2. Emphasizfng and publicizing, the benefits which result from a CETA/ 

community coUege linkage ; ; | v / 

- 3* Understanding and coping with contrasting operating styles 

: ' 4. Choosing' an effactlye liaison person ' , 

s; Determining appropriate CETA programmatic functions fpr community colleges : 

6, Clarifying responslbil ity and authority . ' 

7. Strengthening ^inkaiges with the private sector / . 
A midel partnership between a CETA primg Ifeonsor and a communi ty^ college 

requires communication, trust,, and commi^eht between both parties . Pol icy rnak^rs 
and implmenters in. both organizations must agree to vfork toward comm^ goals and 
pledge their organtzattori's resources, toward goal-achievement. Personnel, Jn both ^ 
organizations must posses,s positive attitudfes towards each other that reflect and 
promote mutual res piscts trusti apd honesty in professibnal relationships. Open, 
direct^ and clear commuhications as well as professional trust does not simply 
happen. • "Wishing it were so" does not alter fragile or hbstile relationships. 

^'Malcolm Knowles . The Modern Practice of Adult .Education (New York: Association 
Pre?s, 1970K p. 123^ < _ V 

'these concepts are ideal- constructs and in the empirical world there; inevitably 
is some overlap between both types of needs, ^ 



; . In model linkages both parties ipend time and iheirgy In prompting and maintaining 
trust; Unlike the common tendency In many linkages wherein meetings tend to be called 

' to resolve conflict, 'frequerit meetings, betWe^^ representatwes in exemplary linkages 
occur as a matter 6f normal professional relationships/ It 1s In^ these customary, 
frequent meetings 5 without^ conflict age that trust and mutual respect 
emerge, ; Often such meetings serve to cohvince each par^ of the others^V hone 
intentions_to achieve mutual goals. ' . ' ; 

ProfessionaT meetings m^^also^ to inform each party of the different , 
dec1sion*making styles used by each organization as well , a^ prov1d1ng(^an opportunity 
to develop a decisfon-m^ng process which benefits both the CETA primers pondpr 
and the community college* A Jointly developed conflict-resolution process should ' 
emerge from these series of meetings before conflict erupts and prior to the development 

. of organizational "battle-plans," Above all, there must be a conmitment to a shared 
responsibility, for the training and employment success of CETA participants. 

Each organization should become aware of the other -and through policy, procedures, 

■ ^ ■•: ■ ^ ■ ^ - ■ . ^ ■ ' . . V ■ \ . . ■ 

-and behavior attOTpt to accomodate the othert All too often^ "problOTs" become so 
, because neither party will accomodate the otheg^ Exjemplary lihkage partners sftend 
■time accomodjitlng the others' needs. For example, a cormiunity colle^^ilght employ 
a manual accounting systOT to serve the needs^of the CETA fiscal year and a local 



^Dt the utTA Tiscai year ana a locai 
prime sponsor may ask for a Department of Labor policy waiver for the locai comunity 



college. , - f ^ • ' 3 

^ Developing communications trust and commitment between a CETA prime sponsor and 
community college is a difficult undertakingT" CW ifornia has beeh a .leader 1n/^theae 
efforts by involving CETA prime sponsors, community colleges, and the private sector, 
Und^r the auspites of the Chancellor's Office of California 'Cqntrjunlty Coll eg^^^ 
series of state-wide sarilnars were 'he] d to Increase commun1cat1pr\ among these 
groups and address issues of concerns. " , " 



' ■■■ . • ■ ■■■ ■•■ ■••s,'^' . . ■ ■ ■■■ 

: Along the Tines of Call forhi^^-Mar^yland 6am ^ ^ 

leadership and strengthening" local linkages. Thft "Maryland State Board*for Community • 

Collies "^Tong" with" the Maryland State Employment and.TralnIng Off ice shou;ld^^ 

and Implement a series of state-wide an'd regional workshops for appropriate GETA ' 

personnel i- community college admlnlstratoirS i and p>;,1yate sector representatives. ■ 

These workshops ought to: * ' 

A. Introduce CETA prime spdhsor personnel and private sector representatives* 
• tojth'e Educational and training capabilities of the Maryland community 

college system. , ' 

B. ; Introduce college administrators and private sector represfentatives -to CETA. 

C. Develop communication linkages among CETA' prime sponsors, community ' , • ■ 
colleges, and" the private sector. - \ 

D. ' Addresf-s problems and prospects of mutual concern and provide an on-going 

vehicle to 'share Informatipn, l 

Workshop sessidris strengthen 'communication whea eaph party describes their 
understanding of the responsibil ities .and roles of their counterpan while" the 
counterparts listen for. correct information/, •Whe# the process is reversed, language^ 



differences, misinterpretations , and misunderstandings are corrected. A major 
benefit of these workshops is to tanlTlarize state and locaT people with each other 
and each Others' organizations and priorities. Participants can also emerge with -a 
i network of organizational contacts, 

A further technique to promote trust is to Institute cross-staffing. Cross- . 
staffing can be conceived of as a temporary exchange of staff among JJETA prlme 
sponsors, community colleges, and. the private sector. Support for this fechnlque 
was voiced 1n conversations with community college personnel and CETA" prime sponsor 
represehtatives, ■ - . 

Under state support "and guidance^these workshops would bring together local 
groups respohsbtle for training and employment. These workshops" should be repeated 
for apprxiprlate policy implementers in local organizations. Building and strengthening 
communication," trust, and commitment, should be the manifest and latent purposes 
of these gatherings, ... 



. ! 



■^ -Vv ■ . ■ ■ 

Arinther shared ■oper-ationaV need is to emphasize and publicize the benefits ^ 
which result from a^CETA/cbmmunfit'y c^llene 1 inl^age t B.oth Orgar>i zati ons are more ■ « 



likely to join in and strengthen a linkage when each o'rg'ariiiation's needs are recognized^ 
and met. For |pETA prime sponsors the community college is an important cbmmuniiey . ; 
resource. In many Jurisdjctlons for exampleV Western Maryland, the community college is 
thi major, andperhaps only^ postsecondary educatlona wilTIng to: 

offer CETA trairilng and employment programs. For community colleges seekijrig new 
student^t CETA training and employment needs represent a new challehgiB and source of 
revenue. As a recent IlVlnols study of J Inkages stated, "when resources are scarce or 
declining such .mutually beneficial re3ationsh1p& are more^ prevalent and interactions are;^ 
cbara^erized by a high degree of cooperation and problem^solving to achteve mutual gains 
for both parties. "3 in short, both CETA and community colleges^ arp likely to be attractec 
to an exchange When both parties recognize the benefits of a rfrlationshifp; • 

By and large Maryland CETA prime sponsors' recognia^ the benefits of a Tinkages^ with ^a 
community college, but not the total range of services and programs available. .The v - 
cpnmunlty college, however, often is unaware, of' benefits derived from the potehtial. 
linkage. Therefore, a sl.gnif leant challenge facing Maryland community ^coj leges is to 
pr^ote* the benefits of involvement with CETA to its faculty and staff. The fo;i lowing . 
major benefits of a Itnkage'^wHh CETA might be e to member of the, coll ege 

.community" 

A. Serving a significant portion of the commffity traditionally underrepresented 
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in higher education* 
B Obtaining seed money for high cost new occupatioi^l/techKcaT programs. 
C, Obtaining new equipment and resources. • 

Brtdging the gap between education and wprk. . * - / : 

E. Buildlngva conmunity college canstituency among CETA s-tudents. 

F. Strengthening ties to- the .pr-ivate sector, and receiving equipment, teghnlcal 
., ■ assistjnce, and jobs for ftudents. ■ ^ 

..^•Illinois Board of Higher Education, Final Report: CETA/Postsecondary Education 
■Linkage Project (Springfield; minois Board of Higher Education, 1980), p. 21, 



■;- Major btnef 1 ts of a :T tnkage tg non-CETA student^ ihoul d aJ so . bjfr^i^oirii i:ed| ; 

and pf omoted to; members of the to! 1 ege Cpmmunl ty\ Thesevs^ior btnef Its ^^^^ 

A,= , Curricula development, rtfinementp and^xpansloric , ,f ^ \; 

V B. Use of iqulptnint and resources by ri^^^ , . 

\ '\ C, DipToi^ent^ of .faculty tn in ew^g^^ ■^■■':>'- ^ ' w >^ 

b . Successful CETA^as stssmtnt , tra tn^ ng , andr pi acemtnt modaf ^are bei ng ; ^ 
; applied to Usufis of retenti^ For;examplei the ^ 

success^f the. Santa Ana College r^^^ Languag^fln|-^Assissmf^ 
Center is to be:'applied to non-CETA students. . v ' 

■ . " Students, doing poorly In^ the •tradltibnal c^d\t^pri^im^ If CETA^alig1ble| 
can iasily transfer iMo. the CEl^^occupattSnal* sklT .program o^ 

^the col lege,- . \ \ ■ ■ ^ ■ .,s ■ \ ■ y ■ - ". \ 




Indicating to local official^ ancf^tbe-cpmnunfty, organizational cooperation 
and slrared use of scarce reSoaircet,\ / V ■ 



/ Perhaps the most beneficial 'aspect pf al 1 ,1s that a 1 inkp^ prompts : 
community colligt and CETA prime 'spohlsor to. examine seriously their own ;t raining -and 
educational performance, and tp make appropirlate changes . ^ : 



Merely to recognize benefits, hoWever,1^ndt enough* There is a heed^ 



pubJlQi'ze actiyely this linkage to the TdcaV community. 1^^^ success .of .the, 1 inkage ; / 
should be broadcasted through brochures , speeches , camfpus yl^ltations and gther^^^BdTa^' ^ 
efforts . ; , ^ ^ ; ^ ^ _ ^ ^ *^ * / ; _ 

^ ' For example, positive publicity Is central to Jrand^ Rfpldsy^Mlch'i^ "Junior 
ColTege Occupatiohal Training. Displayed throughout this CETA occupationaV training \ 
center are numerous; photos* news* clippl^fs and flyers which communicate td students 
and the community thi.success of the program. Media \ris1ts are encouraged^and -common 
and serve to^^ promote the, fine reputat1on\of "the center. This coverag%.also coi^ibutes 
to the positive self-esteem of students enrolled, in Occupat-idnal Training, The 'publ Icity 
found at Grand Rapids Junior College^ Odcupatlonal Training can be emulated by pother : 

successful training and tmpToyment RrbSrams* In some cases, both CETA grime .sponsors - . 

' - ^ , u ^ ■ ' , ■ ■ ' '• ' ,r . ' ' 

and cormiunity coneges have been meek in response, to negative pub't+citx. It is tiTne 

■ ■ . ' ' .'■ . ' ■ ■'■ : ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■ 

to-pub11ciie the 'success of pr&gratfis in- Mary] and,* . - , . , j 
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" Understanding and coping vith contrasting operating styTel Nj^CETA prime 

sponsors and community colleges can enhance the develgprnen t of a modeT linkage. A 

>Dosniv^ relationship becomes extremely difficult to build when contrasting operating 

/ ' ■ t. - 

styles are not understood or appreciated. However, an awareness of this contrast is 

a first step toward coping with differences and accommodating each other. 

For example, it is helpful to recognize that some CITA prime sponsors have 

frequent turnover of staff and are hamstrung by federal regulations. If not understood, 

' this- operating style may cause conflict with a more stable and flexible community college 
Similarly, unspent monies may prompt CETA prime sponsors to ask colleges to.be program 
operators with insufficient planning time. Such a rush into an operational > stage^Jnay 
well create anxiety among accountability conscjo^s community college personnel. 

Another important organizational contrast Is found in the decision-making process. 

-Colleges have a strong tradition: of shared governance and dec1sioji-mak1 ng which precludes 
fast action. All t6o often, when a CETA prime sponsor needs quick program planning 
and implepientatlon, community colleges are too slow and their decision-making process too 
cumbersome to respond quickly.' Yet another critical difference occurs In terms of 
authority and control. In most ^ork organizations the^hlgher one's position the 
greater the authority to direct and control subordinates. In many community colleges, 
however, the authority lies with the faculty - and those in management cannot and/or 
will not control the faculty. As a result, the success of CETA rela-ted policies and 

. programs may be compromised. 

A critical contrast can result from the choice of a college official to direct 

. a CETA program. A proven classroom instructor or under-loaded faculty member may 
lack the necessary planning. Implementing, administeritig, evaluating skills, so 
crucial to direct a CETA program. This can be further complicated If the administrator's 
interpersonal relations skills are weak and sensitivity to CETA participants and the 
CETA prime sponsor Is poor. 
/ 
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other contrasts relate to fiscal/plahning year cycles.' To be specific, CETA* 
is lirfiited to one year funding arrangiments, Th1| can come into conflict with 
.community colliges which. prefar multiple year funding for successful programSt 
Many problems are Inherent In accomodation of two different budget cycles. 

Tq some extent, conflicts In a CETA/ community college linkage are rooted in two 
contrasting organizational structures ^ operations, and styles* Comnunity 
*col leges are typically "organic" work organizations, that is^ organizations characterized 
by mutual consultation to arrive at decisions and extensive individual autonomy. 
Yet CETA prime sponsors (and many private sector organizations) are typically 
"meohanistic" work orpnizations , that 1s organizations characterized by a fixed 
division of occupational , specializationi^les^ participation In decision making and 
less Individual discretion. 

In addition to recognizing these differences, thepe are strategies to cope 
with differences. Generally, community colleges are represented on some CETA 

m ' 

committees. Howeverp the reverse Is less true. There is a reciprocal need for CETA 

staff to participate on nelevant advisory committees existing in the community 

colleges. Joint participation in each organization's decision-making process is 

important. Joint participation can provide substantive contributions from CETA 

staff and Indicate professional acceptance and equal status.^ Some additional 

strategies would be to: 

, A, Undertake a joint labor market infonnation survey with other crucial groups 
in the focal community. 

B. Establish formal periodic Joint planning sessions rather than a single ^ 
project or crisis situation, Scnedule meetings early in planning' cycles 
and focus, on allocation of resources , future goals and objectives s and 
cormion concerns. This will enhance jointly developed programs and highlight 
potential areas of ticoordinatlon and cooperation. 

C. Exchange relevant staff meeting minutes to keep both conmiunfty colleges and 
CETA informed. S 

' '^•Ibid., p. 22. ' 
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'• Exemplayy linkages have fnvariably cHosen an effective liaison person . 
The person chosen to direct this office has credibility in the eyes of both the 
'community colltge and €he CETA prime sponsor and is sensitive to the needs, of , 
'bofh. This person should have demonstrated skills in program needs identification, 
program planning, program Implementation, program administration and program evaluation, 
Political acumin and iaterpersonal relations skills are also' necessary for success. 

r 

These success oriented skills ought to take precedence over variables which are less 
crucial,. To compromise on these skills may damage the linkage. 

^ The liaison person must provide total attention to the program and both parties 
in the linkage. He or she must be delegated the authority to respond quickly without 
undue delay associated with a chain of command or eKtensive participation. CETA prime 
sponsors "Often are frustrated by the levels of decision making in community colleges 
and the apparent inability to make a quick decision. The lia^on person must be 
delegated sufficient authority to respond quickly to CETA prime sponsor training and 
employment program needs. Other functions of the liaison official are to disseminate 
appropriate Information to both organizations, ensure that communications are clear 
and direct, ensure that services are not duplicated, and generally monitor and improve 

organizational relations. 

Although the community college is responsible for its own CETA training and 
employment programs and services. It would be wise to include the local CETA prime 
sponsor 1n the Selection process of the liaison person. Inclusion 1n the decision- 
making process builds trust, professional respect, "ownership", and contributes to 
a stronger linkage system. 

A strong linkage is likely to result when community colleges carefully determine 
beforehand what CETA programmatic functions they are capab le of offering consis-tent 
with their mission in the community . To do this, colleges need to be sensitive to the 
political and social make-up of the community they serve and avoid infringement on 
other successful, program operators. Colleges should identlfy^eir strengths, that 

11. • , ' 
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is. what they do well, whether jt be assessment, technical skills training, counseling, 
placement, etc, or some combination. Community colleges then should attempt to 
obtain a contract for programs that they can effectively perform. . . 

At the outset colleges would be wise to limit their offerings to already 
successful services. As successful program functions develop, the college can consider 
responsibility for additional functions. In short, community colleges need to prove 
themselves first. Successful programs, facilities,, and personnel should be documented 
in .requests to enhance continued or additional CETA contracts. Time spent In planrg^ 
meetings within the college and between the college and the local CETA prime sponsor 
on progranmatic functions help the college offer what it can best contribute to. 
pro.gram success and 1 inkage strength. 

Linkages are bolstered when responsibility and authority are clarified .' In early 
planning discussions It is advisable to discuss which organization is responsible 
for what functions 'and who has the aythority necess*aryno Implement .prog ram§, - 
"Generally speaking authority and responsibility for programs should rest with the 
program operators, 

A detailed program design and contract should be jointly developed. The contract 
should clarify responsibll i ties ^^ctiv1 ties r time lines, perfonnance standards and 
authority* The contract is a\ binding statement of work^^nd should contain 

provisions far alteration and conflict resolution. In addition to the binding 
contract 1t may be beneficial to develop a "philosophical contract" which describes 
mutually developed objectives ^ goals, and decision-making processes. ^ Frequent 
communications conducted during the contract year should identify suggested changes 
to both contracts. If both parties agree, then contracts should be modified as 
needed. Successful programs allow for formative changes. as well as summatlve 
evaluation. 

i 

^'The Minnesota CETA-Educatlon Task Force, Planning Together. A Guide for 
CETA and Education Planners. (St. Paul- The Minnesota CETA-Educat1on Task 
Force, 1979), p. 9. 



The fina-l shared operationaV'need is vncreasing. relationships with the private 
sector , CETA prime sponsors and community coll e|es must increase their involvement 
with the private 'sector. Greater involvement and participation, pf the .private 
secto-r results' in numerous 'benefits to both organizations: ' 

A. Participation in decision-making \by the privat^ector makes them more 
favarablff toward the community college and CETA ' 

" " ^ ^ . ^ ' , . ■ 1 

B. PotentiaV job placements for students., . * 

Xt Donations of funds and/oi^ equipment* 

D. Establishment of thfe conmum'ty college as a primary training operator for 
private sector needs. 

. E. Reduction of the gap between education and work, | 

A greater partnership with and reliance on the private sectW appears to be 
consistent with thje nen. pol itical climate. It 1s safe to say that economic * 
develapment and. r4v1ta11zltion will be a major thrust Jn the natlonV, Rebuilding 
efforts also Include the up-grading and re-tra1n1ng of those already employed as 
weTl as the economically disadvantaged. Employers are likely to have more Ind 
more influence and title VII money for training programs. 

Maryland communlty'col leges can do more to strengthen ties with the |ir1vate sector.^ 
AlthOL^h many community colleges have program/ currlcul a advisory conmltteeSs these 
committees are often rubber stamps for decisions, and are generally weak. Such 
advisory committees need to be strengthened. Private sector representatives should 
play a more Important role In identifying, program curricula needs and 1n developing 
curricula entry and performance standards along with representatives of CETA and, 
community college Instructional faculty. Community college Deans and others responsible 
for CETA should become members of the local private Industry council (PIC). 
Additionally, community colleges should pursue externships; and on-the-job training 
agreements with local business and Industry. • . • '. ' 
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; *• A nuniber of exemplary J in^<ages (for example, the City of GTendale; California 
C'ETA Prloie Sponso/ artd Glendale Corrmunity Col lege;; Cit^of Sunnyvale, California 
CETA Prime Sponsor and Foothill-DeAnia Community College DistrictTand Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Area Employment and Training Council and Grand Rapids Junior 
College Occupational Training) hap encouraged local employers to participate Jp' 
their decis'^on-makwig prop6ss. .This has resulted in^^devel oping an(|t^'impl ementing 
successful training an^- employment programs which meet the needs of the .private ■ 

sector* AUhough the corrimunit34 college 1s responsible for^ occupational training 

^ . St ' * ■ * , * ^ 

1t IS wise to Infclude participation^by the privffte sector. Firsts it exten'ds . . 

ownership of the prbgram to participants 1n the advisot^ process, and sGCond, iC- 

brings the comnuni^ colleges closer to the needs of otfier central interest groups 

^ , *i ■* 
rather than simply the needs community coll ege's -bel ie.ve students have. 

In addition to shared operational needs , there are a second set of specific 

operational needs. Community colleges must address these needs 1f they Bes ire a 

successful CETA linkage*- Among the most , important in Maryland are: 

^ . • ■ • ^ ^ ■ ' ' ^ %^ i I- 

\ _ 1* Rededicatlon to and the fulfillment of the philosophy and mission of the- 
^ community college ^ ^ * ' , 

2* Cofmitinent at all levils to CETA an^ ofcupational training , , ^ 

3^^, The, structure and delivery of CETA occupational training programs % 

4, implementing occupational training programs ^ 

5, Developing manpower related courses for CETA prattitloners 

In many states an important part of the community colleges' mis sion is to- 
provide career education' and occupational training .' The community colleges visited 
in this research have been, extremely successful in this regard. Others, however, 
have limited their occupational training programs. Maryland community colleges must 
re-affirm their commitment to^fulfill their mandate to serve the occupational training 
needs of the community. This reaffirmation could take the form of issuing an institutional 
statement of philosophy n^iich indicates the college's commitment to senve all the 
needs of the community and specifically those of CETA participants, 7 

^•'Illinois Board of Higher Education, p. '22. ^ 



' . A prbblem in Maryland (and likely\Tn' other states as well) is the. lack of 
Academic cred^h curricula and certificate' programs in the blue-collar skil led trades . 
Most, Maryland community c^'ll,eges have goncentrated occupational trallning in white- 
cbllar technical areas, such as' njirsing, efectnonics and drafting,- %dt have not ,> 
developed, acadefflic credit, programs >i n suchr skill trade areas as food- services operation 
.auto body repiir, .autoniotive mechanics , d4-6sel mechanics, air conditioning^ heating, 
refriffehtiom mechanics, sh#et metaliv weldiog, carpentry, production 'machi ne ' • 
operators, landscape and nursery manigemefft', -roof i ng, -and other similar trades._ 
These curricula are abundant in other states, especial ly"1 n Call^ftrnia Commuriity 
colleges. By and Lar^. Maryland commuhity colleg-es ne'ed to consider the .needs' for 
academic credit curricula in- the bfue-collar skill areas. .This ommission may serve ^ 
to weaken linkages with CETA prime sponsors' as' they cannot fully use the colleges 
as trainihg program operators. Linkages are found to be strengtliened wh^n ^ 
responsive curricula are already In place for use by "CETA and the private sector.. 

Some ^iTiembers of the college community might be apprehensive about grant^g, ; 
academic credit to blue-collar trade currlculas. Yet, i)/d1scussions with community" 
coll#il staff and CETA personnel a prevalent view was that occupational training 
benefits .general education and the coljege as a whole. Respondents believe that \_ 
training and employnient prO*grams in blue-collar skill areas do not come at the 
expehfee of general education but enhance general education. 

Far a CffA/communi ty college linkage to euccel there must be a comm itment at all 
levels, especially the college leadership structure . The active encouragement of the 
college's leadership to occupational training and servicing the, needs of the 
economically disadvantaged on the state level and on the local level is required. 
In exemplary linkages decision-makers are supportive of the linkage and have required,^ 
that this policy be carried out by middle and lowe^ levels of the college. Policy 
Implementation may be substantially aided by convening a series of workshops to 
familiarize community college faculty and staff with, their CETA prime ' sponsor ^ 



counterparts. Rolicy is ultimately supported by Deans and Chairmen who award or 
deny extrinsic reward^ (pay, promotion,, etc. ) to faculty based upon adherence to 
policy and successful performance of CETA related responsibilities. 

In summany,, •decision-makers at the top are successful to the extent they: 
(1) understand and are responsive to CETA' s needs and requi rements v (2) promote 
occuFrational train /ng linked with CFTA; (3) actively encourage and otherwise support 
those in' the |ol lege responsible for C&TA programs; (4) use system rewards and 
penalties actording to successfuT performance of responsibilities. 

Ov&ran..:a new structure and delivery of CETA occupational training md employment 
' programs must be instituted. Jhe focus might be on concerns as diverse as calendar, 
iTistra^t1o}i,: facilities, faculty, and staff. The following elaborates bn these ctfncern; 

'It might be advantageous for community colleges to alter pie traditional semester 
system calendar. The world of 'CETA and the world of work do not function according, 
to academip' semesters. Colleges ought to re-examine their occupational curricula; 
and consider transfo;ping them into an open/entry open/exit format whl^ch prbvisles 
intensive occupational skills train,i.ng conducted in shorter time frames. Qpen/entrx 
and«ope^5xit allows students to enter occupational training .programs at a number 
of fitar^-^O^ ''dates and exit whenever they have successfully met performance staridards. 
This foi^iat is 1 earner .centered and allows more f 1 ex ib j,l ity, since people enter and 
progrpss at their own p8,ce and exit when they are ready. ' 

Instruction might well be l1pd1viduaHzed and lessons modularized to 
provi'd« for- open/entry and open/exit. Occupational training program instruction 
iideally should be performance based and a perfopmanpe progress chart ^should be 
developed for each student.^ /Content must reflect vyhat is required in the local 
job market. Students,, should be al^ed- to leave tracing programs whenever they 
ar^'job ready.- Occupational training programs should be front-loaded ,8 that is^, 

a ^.^•Th^s term, reflects the view, of person no? in the Sjn Diego, California Community 
allege CooMinating. Agency who are responsible for mos-fi- Title II occupational i 
training. in the greater San Diego area. ; ^ 



, . ■ - • .... 

instruction in the, most 'Essential skills courses should be^completed first to 

permit rapid job placement* ^ 

^j^^--Commun1ty colleges which lack campus facilities to conduct a CETA occupational 

training and employment programi migh't consider the use of off-campus facilities. 

In terms of rapi^^and successful implementation it is advisable to establish a center 

for program operations physically off-campus^ as has been done in Baltimore County. 

This would allow for ,a faculty, staff and program tailored to the needs of a CETA 

population unencumbered by the. problems likely to initial ly emerge as a result of- 

on-campus location.^ For many CETA students ^^an off-campus location may be Jess 

threatening. Students are more likely to view the facility as theiV own and more ' 

closely .identify with it. _ 

For jurisdictions uni^le^ to estaBl 1sh their own.qenteri construction of a 
facility to serve two or more areas may be wise. Purchase of slots in a nearby 
center is another option which may serve individual jurisdictions. These options 
may be appropriate in rural areas such as Western Nfaryland, Southern Maryland, 
and the Eastern Shore. Ultimately, the location of a center ought to be determined 
by the extent to which it serves student needs t 

Regardless of location CETA and non-CETA students -shoul d be mixed In classes 
to <he fullest degree possible. This is particularly true in basic skills and 
■ technical skills trainfng. Students cari and should learn from one another. ^ 

It is appropriate to use the campus ^ when tfrl necessary physical facilities 
to conduct a CETA occupationaV training and employment program are available. ^ It 
would be a waste of money to duplicate facilities. ■ 

Additionally, CETA students are likely to benefit from exposure to a college 
milieu and socializing with non-CETA students. Also CETA students should be - 
afforded all the benefits of any other college student - use of the library, health 
services, and student activities,^ Fees associated with these services should be 
paid by CETA prime sponsors to ensure that CETA participants are viewed and treated 
as any other student. 

'17, O ' 



The instructional program must be credible and classroom instructors chosen 
on th e basis of their achievement, talent, enthusiasm, motivation , and dedication. 
• Other program personnel such-as counselors and placement officials should be chosen ^ 
with the same criteria in mind. 

Prior, 4o program start-up conege CETA personnel cati meet with other campus 
units such as the bookstore, registrar,', and business office to acquaint them with 
the program in order to encourage a smooth and cooperative response. For community 
colleges Involved in' less than class size Instruction, the CETA prime sponsor should 
be informed of class offerings and slots well 'before classes become closed. CETA 
students should have as 'fa-lr a chance of gainln^entrance into classes as non-CET^ 
students. 

CETA programs must be academically sound, so as to draw support from all sectors 
of the public and the community college^ If standards are compromised - or if 
significant individuals believe they are - the credibiTity of the training is severeb 
undermined. Reas'onable chances for student success can be achieved through basic 
skills improvement, and' counseling and suppo^ve services. However, standards of 
' acceptance and performance should not be lowered. Faculty hav^e the right to 

expect the =same level of performance from a CETA student as a non-CETA student/ 

Where there is a demonstrated need and where no other postsecondary institution 
can. provide a program, community colleges can offer credit and non-c redit manpower 
related 'Offerings for CETA practi tioners. This may take the form of offerings In 
areas such as human resource development, social /behavioral sciences, economics, 
business and management, to curricula and certificates in manpower related programs. 
Continuing education may also be extended to CETA pra,cti tioYiers on off-campus sites 
^ ' on weekends and evenings. The Intent of these offerings is to strengthen the skills 
and expertise of employment. and training personnel so they may strengthen services 
to those. they come in contact with. 
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F.inany. cominunlty colleges should issue a certificate of completion to 

): 

all CETA students successful in their occupational training program. These -.^ 

'I - 

cfer"tif1cates should be issued as part of an appropriate public ceremony to recognize 
student success in a college program. Not only would this be fitting for students, 
but it would bring positive publicity to CETA and the college. It would also enhance 
the image of students in the eyes of prospective employers. • ; 

Discussions with some community college officials resulted in some suggested 
changes- to CETA policies. These changes take the form of specific operational needs 
regarding funding. Community c^lege officials, and some CETA representatives as 
well, maintain that once the college has established their program credibility and 
effectiveness, they should be able to get funding approved, beyond ^^ne year. A 
formula can be developed to fund the college at the same level stipUlat^ in the 
contract plus an inflation factor. College representatives spend unnecessary re- 
sources to submit yearly proposals for funds when it is a virtual certa,inty that 
they win be refun^'d. This yearly process contributes to unnecessary anxiety for 
CETA funded rtaff and contributes to^lowei^ morale as staff resources' are directed 
to less productive behavior. In ^ddltion, CETA prime sponsors shquld fund student 
activity fees and related fees so CETA students have full use of college faciltities 
and activities. Stigmas regarding CETA students are reinforced when CETA prime 
sponsors refuse to pay such fees. ■ 

This first model contains major operational needs essential to building and . 
Strengiheni'ng a linkage. Both CETA prime sponsor represpntati ves and community 
college administrators might consider the joint development of a performance p3an 
with related completion dates to implement 'these needs. 
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A sample plan might Include' 



Activity 

Develop and |lmplement a stati^1^^#|RSh^%r 
appropriate CETA personnel ^j|OTnpy 
administrators ^ and pr1yatep%teeT;r#p^ 

Develop and im'plementf^ ser^tK'W 
workshops p ^milar tO'^ise;;s^t^t?B-w1dfe;l^ 
to be conduced In metW^ll^irff Bali^ ^ 
Montgomery and Prindfe Seorgev%7^^oun^ttes ^ the 
Eastern Shore and Southern Wai^l^nd^^and 
Western Maryland ' ,^^ ^4:, 

Develop and implement local wrksh^^"'to explain 
and promote CETA to members of the^^cbljlege 
community^ and^famil iarize faculti^v^iig staff 
with their CETA prime sponsor c0unt^r^^rts 

Develop and Implement a plan for j^^t participation 
in each organization's decision-making process . 



Completion Date 
September p 1981. 

November * 1981 



January, 1982 ' 



March, 1982 



CHAPTER THO 

MODEL JW&; CETA PROSRAMMATIC FUNCTIONS' IN MARYLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

The second model develops a programmatic linkage system. ' Before expanding 
on this model it would be appropriate to detail for the reader some basic principles 

and practices of adult education. 

_ t * ^ , ■ 

Most students in CETA training and employment programs operated by commumty 

colWges will be adults. AUhough there may be those who are not adults according 
to one definition, all students are being prepared to seek em.plo)mient in an occupation. 
And acquiring an occupation is a significant aspect of adult role performance and 
constitutes a major factor in self-identity as an adult. Therefore, it seems important 
to organize and operate all programmatic functions consistent with sound principles 
and practices 'Of adult education. 

Andragogy, as contrasteil with pedagogy, is the art and science of helping adults 
learn. As Knowles states ;^ andragogy is based on at least four cruc1a> assumptions 
about the characteristics of adult learners that are different "from the\ssumptions 
about child learners: . . . ^. 

1. As a person matures his self-concept moves from one of being a dependent ' 
personality toward one of being a self-directed human being.. Wh6n a person 
defines himself as an adult, he sees^ himself as being able to make his own 
decisions and face their consequences, to manage his, own life. For this 
reason adults need to be treated with respect to make their own decisions, 
to be seen as i^nique human beings. 

2. As a person matures, he accumulates a reservoir of experience that becomes 
an mcreasing resource for learning. Having lived longer, an adult has 
accumulated a greater volume of experience and has had different kinds of ^ 
experience. For most kinds of leartilng, they are thanselves a rich .resource 
for learning. Adults have a richer foundation of experience to which to 

^ relate new experiences (and new learning tends to take on meaning as we 

are able to relate them to our past experience). 

3. As a person matures his readiness to learn becomes oriented increasingly to 
the developnental tasks of his social roles. ■ In the early adult years a 
central life role Is getting started In an occupation. If the teachable 
moment for an adult to acquire learning is to be captured. It is obvious 
that the sequence of the curriculum must be timed so as to be in step with 
his developmental tasks. 

4. As a person matures his time Rerspective changes from one of postponed 
application of knowledge to. immediacy of application, and accordingly his 
orientation toward learning shifts from one of subject conteredness to 

one of problem - centeredness . Adults engage In learning largely in response 



to pressures they feel from their current*11fe situation. To adults, 
education is a -process of improving their ability to deal with life 
■ ■ prpblems they face now. 8 , ' V 

Basic learning principles that are. especial ly applicable to adult learners af^^. 

1 Best learning results when there is some means of applying wha^ we learn|^ 
If reading assignments are made, or if problem solving is being 'taught-;! Jc-. 
' , it .is best to bring in some practical application which will, give m.eani^|^,^ 
' ' and justification to the learning. ' '■ 



2 We learn' more readily when we are ready to learn or have a strong purpose , 
^ ' or desire tOAlearn. It Is always necessary to study carefully the individual 

adult's readiness for learning', and to work with him ■Individua'l ly in order 
) that he will be able to participate with more satisfaction. • , . 
/ ' ' . . -f . 

3 Learning is simplified if what we are learnihr is built On something we ^ • 
already know. Every new lesson would have some reference to the student s \^ 
past experlerice, . ' ■ 

4 Learnfng-to be effective must proceed in'a logical order. Sometimes , the . ' . 
logical order 1s from the more elementary or less difficult to the more ^ 
advanced or more difficult. ^ v . 

5 Learning is pVobl em-sol ving , aVid problems must be challenqing to^stimulate 

' learning Too often a teacher is prone to solve all problems for the student, 
by giving him too explicit directions. If the student Is to learn at the , 
maximum speed, he sPfould have challenging problems. • . . 

6 More effective leafning Ukes place when learning impressions come through. • , 
more than one of the sepfles. Seeing and hearing have come to' represent the 
most used senses in our modern scheme of education. Include as many 

senses In learning as possible. 

? The^first learning impressions are usually the most lasting; therefore, it 

is important not to convey wrong impressions which must be corrected later. t 
All illustrations and introductions should be checked for: (1) appropriateness 
(2) correctnessrand (3) logical order. ; , . ^ 

8 Learning is more likely to take place if adults have a reasonable- chance of . - 
achieving early success In their endeavoW. Assignments or projects should . 
allow the learner" to demonstrate measurabl^^rogress . Short assignments 

and smaller projects are best for beginners. 

9 Feelings and emotions are strong Incentives for learning. A good instructor 
should talk frequently with each student. It is only through constant • 
contact that an instructor can determine what the student feels and what 
problems are hindering his progress. \ ^ 

10 The most effective learning results when there is an' immediate application' \'. 
of what ,is taught. Each adult immediately applies the lesson to his own 
' world All Information should be coordinated with the practical work, ^ 
thereby giving better understanding to the 'student as he associates it with 
his Immediate tasks. ''' . . 



^•KnowlGS,, pp. 29-48. 



li;;V )rhe more often we use what We have learned, the longer we retain what is 
: r learned. ' The more we recall a fact We have learned, the more 1 ikely it . 
will become permanent knowledge. Lilcewise., the more we practice a s!ff£l,'> 
- , the more likely it will be retained as^ skill . -Jk:^^' 

12. Learning requires motivation since interest is necessary for effective 



learning. If we see a purpose or a need for what we are learning, 
better, will we retain what w^ are learning. 



the 



With these principles in mind, it is appropriate for teaching faculty to 
match methods to outcomes in terms of kinds of change: 



Type of Behavorial Outcome 

** . . ' ■ ■ . 

.Know! edge (General i zations about experi ence ; 

internal ization, of information) 



Understanding (Application of infonnation 
and generalizations) 



Most Appropriate Techniques . 

Lecture, television, debate, . 
dialogue, Vinterview, symposium, 
panel , group interview, colloquy, 
motion picture, slide film, 
recording, book-based discussion,^ 
reading. 

Audience participation, 
demonstration, motion picture, 
dramatizatioif, socratic discussion 
problem-solving discussion, case 
discussion, critical incident 
process, case method, games. 

Role playing, games , action 
mazes, participative cases, 
T-Group, nonverbal exercises, 
skill practice exercises, drill, 
coaching. . - 

^ Experience-sharing discussion, 
group centered discussion, role . 
playing, critical incident ' 
process, case method, games, 
participative cases , T-Group, 
honverb^al exercises. 

Television, lecture, debate, 
dialogue,* symposiuj^, colloquy, 
^ motion picture, dramatization, 
* . . \ guided discussion,, experience- 

' sharing discussion, role playing, 

critical incident process, games, 
• • ' ^ . T-Group^ 

9.The Maryland Association^ for. Publicly' Supported 'Continuing Education, "the 
LearninglProcess," (Baltimore: January, 1976.) 



Sl<ills (Incorporation of-new ways of 
performing through practice) 



Attitudes (Adoption of new feelings through 
experiencing greater success with 
them than with ofd) 



Values (The adoption and priority 
arrangement of beliefs) 
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■ Type of BehavoriaT Outeonie ' / Most Appropriate Techniques 

Interest (Satisfying exposur/ to' ' : Terivislon,. demonstration. 

new activities) motion picture, si id^e film-, 

, dramatization, experience- 

' sharing discussion, exhibits, 

/ trips, noriverbal exercises. 10 \ 

CETA training and employment programs offered Maryland community colleges must 
deliver what they publicize. The desire to Improve one's position in life - to 
obtain a "gbod" i# is a major motlvatioff for adults and should be recognized by 
administrators ail facul^ are ski 1 ted; In helping adults - 

l^am-are increasingly needed in cpimiunlty colleges. 

An appropriate programmatic linkage between a Maryland CETA prime sponsor and a 
Maryland conmunity college should includer . 

1. Assessment ' , 

2. Basic skills 

3. Counseling ani supportive services • 

4. Technical skills, training • ' , 

5. Job development, placement, and follow-up 

These functions will be developed in the following pages. First, however ,^ 
there is a need to discuss the division of these responsibiHtles between CETA 
prime sponsors and community colleges, 

* . ■ ■ ■ ■■ , , 

As noted earlier, community colleges should identify the services they are 

qualified and capable of providing.' Generally, Maryland community colleges have, 
considerable expertise and resources in the programmatic functions mentioned above. 
Many of these functions properly reside in posts econdary education and specifically 
in the community college, '. 

Occupational training includes such components as assessment, learning work 
appropriate attitudes and behaviors , and resume writing. By contrast, technical 
skills training implies learning only Job specific content skills. vThis constitutes 
one component (albeit an important one) of occupational training, but occupational 

^°*Knowles, p., 294.; ' ^ 



training provides a great deal more than technical skills trainitig. In terms of this\ ^ 
report, occupationaV training encbmpasses technical skill^ training, 

Interviews with CETA prime sponsor personnel and community coll eqe officials 
revealed a consensus on the most ;important outcomes of occupational training. 
Overwhelmingly ^^espohdents chose job content skills and lealrning appropriate, work 
related attitudes and ^behaviors. Many believe that skills get students jobs^ 
and proper attitudes and behaviors keeo lobs, ^ If these outcomes are important, ' 
and the evidence suggests they^ are, then the teaching and learning of these skills ^ 
and attitudes falls within the :cormun1ty college's philosophy* mission* and domain. \ 
These nroqrarMiatlc functions are enhanced by the credibility and accountability of 
Maryland's community colleges* % 

^ Althounh* many community colleges In California, and other states* -^^^^ 
for CETA recruitment* Intake, and eligibility del^ermination* =1t iS; questionable 
whether thess functions should be 1ni^t1atlj( assigned to Maryland" communl"^ colleges^ At 
present, these functions may be better handled by the Maryland D^artment of Human^^ 
Resources* Employment Services and other 1n-0lace organizations, which Is large 
the case in South. Carolina* There is no need for a community college to duplicate 
existing state efforts*^ In fact* absorbing these functions may exacerbate problems in. V 
a linkage as the cpllege attempts to get' faculty acc^tance and support not to mention 
the damage done to reflations with other public agencies. Again, Maryland, communtty 
colleges should concentrate on what they do best before considering other responsibnities 
The same logic may apply to Maryland CETA prime sponsors as well. Their expertise 
resides in recruitment, .intake* eligibil ity determination, program monitoring, and 
evaluatipn, more than program operations*. ^ P' 

This division of programmatic functions se^ms sound when considering CETA 
training and employment programs from the perspective of the participant, ,At 
each step of the pr^cllsifrom Intake through placement, participanis. face many 
,bureaucratic proce^u'res* They may be .referred from agency to^ agency and location 



to.loeation. This t&ntHbutes' to a maze-like effect and forces participtnts^ some 
who lack sha'rp skills in agency. games, to confront the philosophy arid p ersonnel of . 
• . a variety of agencies to achieve thair ultimate objectives. ■ 

- This proposed division of prpgranmatic responsibilities hops es fu . , 

' only twq organizations and locations. Simply put, "tvfo-stop stiopping" is more ; 
sensible and less confusing and frustrating than "multi-stop shopping," In 
suimnary, recruitment, intake, and eligibility determination are the appropriate 
^V; ^ domain of CETA. and related publ ic agencies r «ssessmtnt, basic skill s ^ . : 

' ■suppo'rtlvfe services, technical skills training. Job develppment, pi acfejent,' and 
" follow-Hp shpuTd be conducted by com^ ^this distribution "is more 

' 'holistic as -it serves the total needs of participants during two distinct periods C 
„ of, entrance and training and employment. - ' - 

* ' . This simpl If ted process is^m^ tenns of participant's 

i needs but, requires extins{ive coordination and communlca^ 

and careful fradking^ of participants within each organiza^w to' ensure participant 
success. It is essential to cQordinate all personnel and programs so the student ^ 
* is fully served and to ensure' that professionals are aware of their peers" behaviors* 
This division of prograrmatic ftmctions goes a long way to bridge the gap between 
education and work as both functions / to an extent greater than before, are housed 
in the community college, / 

iThe range and .quality , of programmatic services should be no less than those 
enjoyed by non-CEtA students.'^ Maryland community colleges should only be held 
responsible for job placement of those successful in community college technical skill 
training,' but should be held responsible for the delivery of other programmatic functions 
to all students! ' 

All aspects of programs and personnel behavior should reinforce participant's 
acceptance of responsibility for their. decisions. Programs and personnel should not 
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re-jnforce V>ewaN;^ helplessness.* Rather , 

they shpiJld inotlvate partiljl^^ making their own ' 

life Choi ces.'''' ' v . ■ ■. ■ . '.' 



^ The raiainlhg portiflfn tfils section- wlli develop each of the programmatiG 
functions Maryland commiyvi-ty colleges^ can and should provtdev A basic model of each 
program function wflljlSejOffered for consideration, '/ • 

^ One of .the most impbrtant programmatic fuhctfon& community col leges can provide . 
is asses smejit . Commurti€y coll egW' faculty and ftaf responsible for^ass^essment should: 
join with' CETA represeritatlves to. develap a gUldlng philQs6|Shy 9f assessment and 
program objectives r A;-^^^ gutdellnes will be offered, , *; 

Assessment may be used for at least four purposes: , 

A, As part of the decision-making pro^^^^^ for determining who gets admitted 
\ to a specific trdlning and employment program or work assignment. " , 

B, As part of ifri^expl oration process for the participant and the counselor to , 
get a bette¥J;uVderstand1ng of the person's abilities, interests and needs, ' 

C, /As part of the process to evaluate program effectiveness,^ . -^^ 
: D* To develop a detailed empl^ablllty development pi a for participants. 

If assessment w1l.l be Used for these purposes, then the s.tudent has the right 
and should ^e involved in ful»l- participation In decision making. This is consistent ' 
with the idea that-studeVits thoyld become refponsitTe for more'of theih 1 ife. planning / ^ 
and choices and because training and ediJCfition success and OTpldyablllty hinges on 

Involvement* . ^ * > 

I^bel1e#fe that the ultimate purpose of-any assessment system is i:oi (1) be a 
means to successfully identify the needs of a student^ and (2) allocate the right typ^nd 
amount of organizational services to students. Assessment wh1,ch serves these purpotes 
1s proper b Assessment is not intended sirtply to identity deficiencies . but to' . , ; • 
Identify strengt+is. Proper assessment does not "screen out" but rather accurately 
lists and evaluates strengths and weaknesses and reconinends training and educational 
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• experiences .Which nieds of thi student. Effective assessment; iS ri^|^,; 

viewed or used as- a •'pass/fail " system. 

An ^assessment system shoul d provide information fcn Job interests j a^T/ftlles/ 
aptitudes, employability attitudes and work appropriat\ behaviors ( readlrtg.^^w^^^ 
' mathematics, life skills, and physical and mental health. This -jhforsSation is 
crucial in the constructipn"jof an Individual 's E.D.P. • - 

The basic issue 1s what sys tan of assessment should bi chosen, but rather 
' the ^se_ of asstssment, information. The proper use of this infp^atloii by skilled 

■ apd sensitive assessment personnel , guided by a sound assessm^t philosophy and 
. ' objectives, ca;i not be overemphasized. Assessment test , results are only one 

Vource Of information andi should not dictate ^decision making. Tes.t scores may only 
indicate gross meeisurements. They may not be able to provide accurately; and/or fully 
the detailed information needed. Test scores are a guide and should be used 

■ in addition to and not a substitute for a varj^y of other infonnation. Sophisticated 
testing might well be complimented by information from existing written records 

^ ' from the student and outside sources, information provided by the studeht In interviews 
andvsubsequent meetings, behavioral observations, and comments by outside experts. 
Also assessment testing does not have to be threatening nor dehumanizing. 

Successful assessment may be accomplished through a convergent or dive 
approach. A convergent approach aiiphasizes a comprehensive uniform , 
assessment coveri4 everything linked to a general prescriptive theory and/or 

' approach. A divergent' approach emphasizes an additive approach wherein assessment . 
techniques are a function of an "add as nfeeded" basis, but lacking an overall theory 
or strategy. The choice of one approach over another 1s influenced by budgets, 
staffing requiriments and need for traini'ng.and philosophy and objectives of 
assessment . 
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Marytand c(HhmuhlV colleges' ^ tb ^ablish an^ssessment function migh't ■ . 

benefit by adopting a convergent approach SO LONG AS SUCH AN APPROACH ALLOWS FOR 4ND DOES 
: NOT CONFLICT WITH APPROPRIATE ADDITIONAL ASSEgSMENT TECHNIQUESV teses^ment personnel 
must be trained in at 1 east one approach and develop competencies in assassment. 
However, one should not assume that because a convergent approach is chosen that it ^ 
means there ts one best way to assess! Once personnel are competent in a ^ < 
particular convergent approach s other instructioh or organization generated assessment 
techniques may be added. : • - . 

For example p a community college might employ a Comprehensive Occupational 
|Messment and Training Systemr (COATS), as the overal 1 convergent approach. 
However, when appropriate they should be able, as Grand Rapids Junior College 
Occupational Training Has successfully done to add a self generjited math test t - ;• 
vocational interest survey, and staff observations of applicsmt^s work related 
behaviors and Inferences from attitydes* 

' Assessment is inexact artd can be risky. The more information one has 
representing various vantage points can only add , to more acci|pfite assessment an 
decision making/ It 1s Important to remember that thfe FUNCTSLONS, OF ASSESSMENT 
SHOULD DICTATE THE FORM - NOT VICE- VERSA! 

North Orange County Community College District, Orange County California through 

their North Orange County Assessment and Recruitment Center and Rancho Santiago Community 

College District, Orange County, California through their San^ Ana College ^Language 

and Assessment Center and Grand Rapids Michigan Junior College Occupational Training 

have exemplary assessment programs. 

The fallowing assessment flow combines features of those systems: , ^ 

^ ' .'\ ■ . . . ' ■ 

1, A CETA participant enters a reception area and signs in. Approprtate 
written forms are filled out detailing the participant's job h.1story, 

^ Interests, education and heaVth, * ^ 

2. The participant is oriented to the college's operation, processes, attendance 
and behavior requlrments, What will happen to them while at the 
college center is explained. 



3/ -^The partlcif^nt miets w1*h i vocatipnal counselor who makes an assessment'^o 

: determine services .and tests moit suitable. This ' ini ti a 1 assessment is % ^ 
'function of i .discussipn with the participant and forms the client has 
^. completed. hI // ^ ^ . . ■ - ■ \ . 

If the particiw^nt is 4ob re the CETA prime . 

sponsor for job ^placemerit. . 

- .. ^ - f ^ ^ ' * ^ : ■ ' ■ : ■ • ■ ' ' . 

The vocational cpunselor schedules assessment services. 

^6, Assessment tlehnlciaris orient the participant; to the^ p 

components of Assessment, ■ . ; « 

7. Assessment In Job iriterfe^ts, basic skillSi employabil ity attitudes and 
behaviorSf vision, and haarMng art administered to all . ^Some of these may - 

f: be inappropriate fo^those not speaking English or those with college 

^ ■ backgrounds - dependitfg on local conditions. Assessment is self-paced and 
Individualized with help by technicians/ TeGhniclans observe and record • 

^ ^participant's behaviors relative to appearance,; coopefation^and frustration/ 

The results of /assessment are forwarded to the vocational counselor by 
^Jthe assessment )technician. The technician may m|i^^ road recommendations; 



9.^ A Joint interpretive interview between the vocationaV counsel or and / /; 

participant is held/ Assessment results are reviewed in: teniis of readiness 
; V^^^p.^enter employment, readiness to enter occupational training, and readiness 

'^ItOQlearn, Every participant undirqoing assessmfnt should b& scheduled for 
. ^aJn^nterview* ^ . / 

loV TW^ocational counselor assigns appropriate work samples based on information 

^^ithfred and discussed, Work samples should assess the most basic skills 
'- ^ ^ l!#^the most complex. * ' ^ 

U.; jfsessment technicians administer work samples and observe and record 

Both time and quality are evaluated, 

l2^:*-^e vocational counselor interprets the work samples with participants during 
?4^n^terview. All information gathered in assessment is used to develop an 
^Je.D.P, with the participant. The E,a*.P. should contain: (1) client 
fftrainina and employment goals and/objectives (short term and long term); 
'i2): participant Interests I (3) participant skills afid abilities; (4) potential 
|)arr1ers to training and employment; (5) comments regarding barriers; 
fl) alternat1\/e choices; (7) counselor-s recommendations; (8) participant's, 
.responsibnitlesi and (9) counselor's responsibjlities. the E.D.p/ is 
|tln to a contract and should be jointly written and signed by the counselor 
anf^. the participant. It should be up-dated and revised as, needed. 




13, The vocational counsel^ should help develop the E:D.P. not the a|sessment 
technician. Although the assessment technician identifies competencies and 
^.Fjterests,^ and may make broad recommendations they should be insulated 
from making specific recommendations. The reasons for this view are: 



* . A# An assissmint techniclah writing bused on his/hir 

own asstssmint could constitute a conflict of/inteiresti that is, thty 
couM easily avoid baing wrong In theitr rtcorfinifidations. 

• ^ ' ■ / * ' ' ' '■ ■ ' '' ■ ■ 

B, There could be pressura on the technician to assign individuals to 

; ayail able training prograni slots regardless of whether th^ serve the 
participant's needs* . V ' V 9 

C, There is a tendency for a self-fulfilling prophecy to occur i^f the , 
person administering the; evaluation is the person making the ^ 
recommendations* * 

14/ Vocational counsel orsrmeet as a team to review each individuals proposed 

E,D*P.ll Development ^^-refinement of an fhdividuaT^ E.D.P, could benefit 
through comments and suggestions made by other^ * 

15. Participants selectW^ttn^^og^ems offered by the community col lege, for : 
examplet basic skills or technical skills traininOt are notified in writing 
as, soon as possible. Participants should bji given a brief "on the job" 
exposure to their technical skills training and j ^eeting with the 
instructor for the purposes of validating their slTill training choice, 

. • ^ ' • ' ' ' . ■- ■ * ■ 

' 16/ Those not suitable for programs at that point in time in the community ' 
college are notified in W^n^ and referred back to the local .CETA 
: prime sponsor. These Individuals should have a copy of their E,p,P* 

sent to the ClTA prime sponsor* They should be able to request and 
be granteka review of the decision*. Above all Individuals should 
'have an eAp/ which clearly and acc 

indicates setyices they require provided by other. program operators. 

17* While in coranUmty college occupational trai^^ the vocational counselor 
should halp^pi^el and monitor student progress, i 

For years Maryland community coll eges have provided out^tar^ing instruction 
in basic skills * Past experience with CETA students (and others as well) suggests that 
basic skills development in readings writing^ and mathematics is a necessary component 
of training and' employment programs* . ■ - ^ 

Those involved in the basic skills component should develop a guiding 

philpsophy and program, objectives. Sample objectives might include: 

1* Providing students instruction in basic skills that will enable them to 
enter and perfonn well in occupational training. 

2. Providina instruction in English as a second language (ESL) to non-English 
speaking students, 

3* Providing continued basic skills instruction to each student during their 
occupational training* 

^^•Somewhat similar to. this 1s the Assessment Disposition Team us.ed in South 
CaroTlna* This team is composed of one' representative from the following agencies: 
Employment Security Commissionp Technical Colleges , Community Action Agencies , 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department^ all PSE Program Agents p and others approved by 
the prime sponsor. 



-At the outset all students iii basic skills instruction shoyjj .recei . ' 

ortentatioW to this component/ Faculty sheuld keep in frequent ceijiiminication ' 
with counseTIng and. technical skills training facul^^. A basic skills assessment 
process Identifies strengths and weaknesses for each student. This information 
should be retrieved from the vbcattonal counselor. ■ 

A basic skills performance contract is jo1 fitly deveToped and signed. Student 
performance should be frequently eyaluated ands the performance contract revised 
as needed. Once basic skills have been mastered to permit placement In technical 
skills training, then the student should formal ly exit the basic skills component, 
Basic skills^, therefore, must be organized on an open entry, open exit format. 
Instruction shpuld he indlyiduallzed whenever posfib group tutorial 

instruction as needed. ^rWl^^skil Is stude^^^^^^ should receive instruction In reading, 
writing, reading comprehension, mathematics^^ and life skills. These.are the things . 
people ought to. learn for their ownjgood, for the good of the organization, and; for - . 

the good of the community. X. 

* ^Whenever possible enrollment in basic skills should be concurrent with technical 
skills training. Basic skills instruction should be coupled with technical skills 
training for basic skjils alone is boring and can reduce motivation. As C ETA 
researcher Richard R. Kropp points out, "remedial education programs have worked*best 
when cTassroom instruction Is Integrated with -skill training, work experience, and 

13 ■ - r ■ ' . 

other program components." in the case of those with severe basic skills deficiencies 

that preclude meeting minimum entry-level criteria fjOr technical skills training, 

basic skills may need to be ■accomplished, successfully before enrol Iment. Each technical 



^^•KnowTes, p. 123. 

^^'RichardR. Kropp. "Higher Education and Youth Unemployment," American 
Council on Education , (Wffrtington, D.C.: June 10, 1980) , p.48. 



skills training aNa should establish (nlhimum entr^ Ifevil competenjcies in basic . 
skills for enrollment. 

Local amployers may wish to Identify; a^^ needs, for example, 

diagnosingyand analyilng problems , ^which" they consider important to oceupational 
success/ These skills may fee aydid tb program 1^^ Instruction in. 

basic skills should complement technical skills infett^uctlorj 'such that thp^^^pectatiops 
of training arexontinuany relnfbrced throughout the basic skills component, 

--^ L1ke all college students CETA students may require counseling and supporti^ 
services , Maryland community colleges should offer these serviced as part of their ^; - 
overall occupational training program. Counseling and related personnel should develop 
a guiding phi lospphy of counseling and develop prbgram objectives. riv 

A useful 'overview and approach to counseling adult students suggests- that: 

: :^ ' : • ' \ v ^ v.V] \ ^ ^ • . . . - ■. 'ry, 

U It is better to giva the adult hoi infdnnation or no counsel thaa to 
give wrong infprmafion or counsel based chiefly on guesswork. / 

2* ,No matter what the temptation to do othei^ise, the educator shbuTd make 
certain .that the adult makes his own final decilions,. It ma> hurt to ^eejf 
an adult make "wrong decisions" but such freedom Is the root strength of 
democracy. .Many lessons of Vlfa arivlearned as a result of bad deci 
and fall ur^^ is often as potent a teacher"^ success. Decision-making 
Is part of the educational experience for adults^ / 

. 3^ The voluntary nature of'the adult student should be acknowledged a/id 

respected. No matter at what leveT the instruction Is needed. and sought, 
and no matter what type of subject, or vdcationaT skill, or fine ants 
training, every adult educator "^has to begin work with adult students 
with # feeling of deep respect, ^ These people are expressing one of the bes^ 
aspects \of active ciH^enshlp. They are seeking to Improve themselves, 
y to become better workmen or better craftsmen, or more active workers In ' 
their cotnmunltlesi, ' 

4». Adults Should be informed about other agencies or groups offering educational 
services in the community whenever 1t;is clear that they can do more for adults 

5, Public educators should recognize that not all problems are soluble 

through organized education. There are some conditions where idirect / 
services I or medical cares or psychiatric advice are quite evident l-y needed. 
Under these conditions ,^ the educator should not go beyone his depth,. 
. bgt should arrange for a referral to the proper cormiunlty service. , , 



6. Good counsel and correct advice at anytime turn out 'to be just the 
^ ■ : tcwuchitone to bring Ml tKe creative forces in the Individual into ^a new 
I - and firler pattern of t This should be the^hope and 

the'insplr^ation that- |parks the relatlonship-between every educator and 

every adul t student 

the couriielor is crucial in the training and educational process helping = ■ 

studenW 'help themselves to achieve training jind empl 5^^^ goals and greater persona 

development* A counselor should be a pivotal link betv^en the student and instructor 

and should coo rdinatt efforts and services to students with other program personnel. 

/ At lease two components of couns^ ing^ ought to be providecl^to CETA students- 

1* Personnel development which should focus on Communications , problem- 
solving and decision makings feelings, and' coplng^with stress* The 
importance of these, areas ^should be efrtphasized an^ illustrated through the 
^ world of education,, training, and work, 

r . ■ [ - . ' \ ' ' . ■ 

2. Resource awareness whieh involves familiarizing students with community 
,1 fesourceS^ available to them in health care^ higher education, personal 
finances , etc,. ■ ^ ' 

/Counselors need to focus not on student problems per se , ^ut in helping to 

MMte^s^ri^^ t^e^^ patternsithat. have hindered^ job a growth 



potentiJ^^I^^ involved in frequerffi ^contact with students and 

provi.flefn*a»#!^.T!fe^^^^^^ one-to-one and group counsel ihg sessions at the program 



'lite, ^^Km^Sh behaviorv counselors (and other staff as^^ell can be role 
ttodjelsJffii^tu^nts to sdidy and work with* ^ V - : * 



Supportive services such as health services, child care, transporjtatlbn^ v 
handicapped services;^Hould be availatle^ More often than not Maryland community 



colleges alrea^ prov^AiMTth services, student activities and child care* These 



services should be* ex/te 



■^TA students as well ^ . ^ 

The propramnatlc st^a^^e-and del 1 very system of technical skilH can be used 
by CETA prime sponsors ^p^^de trai^ng for CETA students * Basic principles^ , 
of the structure and operation of technical skills instruction have been developed 
,in prior seAions on the structure^ and. del i very, of training programs and Sdult * 



education^ Th'Qse princfples utiderVie skills instruction as well* 




* ^ .noted befort relndustrlal izatlon will ^ be a major focus in the future. This , 
does not only mean -^ rebuilding of our economtc, InfrastJ^ucture but also'ln^ 
Wohs to Increase prbdihstlA^ in terms of skill renewal, retraiffing, and upgriid^^ 
Bnploytblllty develon^ent 1s likely to, groW in Importance for those not only unempToyed 
but also , those cUr^eh|l y empl oyed , Maryl and communTty col 1 eges cm a nd shoul d provlds' * 
leadership to meet these national state and local heeds. • \ ; / 

•' Three points should be emphaslEed at this Juncture. First, facUtty^d, others, , 
involved in the technicarskills cofiponent need to develop a guiding ptillosophy , • 
and prbgram objectiveSt Secondi OCCCiRatibnal offerings ^ s bastd onrdOTantl: ^ ^ 

In the community rather than high costsi Third, 
thi coninltment and involvement of CETA personnel , coniTiunlty college faculty and staff, 
and private sector representatives should enhanci the success of this componen^^^ 
The tichnical skills curriculum should be developed and Updated with p^rlvate sector 

participation, .. ; 

Technical skills training shouTd be perforaance baseband descriptions should 
Include performance level s* the time period In which perfQrmance%w1]l be achieviH.^ 
. and provisions for performance evaluations at relevant Intervals, Training should 
be on an open/entr^ open/exit foriTfat* Lessons shouTd be modularized and each should 
be self-contained and capable of completion in 1 s^rt period of time, * 

Leonard Nadler,, in A Process of Training, defines tWlMng as the process by 

whlch^: . ■ ■ ^ . ■ ^ \:; < ■ -:\ \ - , 

U The behavior of an individual is changed ^ - . , \r >^ 

The change occurs over a specWIed period of time^ . , ... ' ' 

3. : The change can be measuredlS * ^ ^ / v 

ler's, steps. .in-the process of Job training' arer ^ , ' : 



Develop Job standards - idintify what th# student Is expected to do and at 
what level of performance s^ These standards should be deyelpped with .. 

■ . ^ : ■ • ^ ' - ^ ^ . vJ^ ' 

.^^*Leonard Nadler, A Process of Training , (WasHington, D.C. ^ Leadership Resources^ 

V:-. JnC,, 1968), p* 3. . V . , V ' ^ 



maxltrtuiti' p?irticlpa|ion PTlvat^ skllfe^ 
training Instructors.! r ' ■ ., 



2. ^ -Identify 4ieeds - the trai|iing needs of an-inyiyidual might be seiirt-^S^ol low 

Job Standards V''^-; ^ '. ^ , ' ^ _ , \-- - . y^.^ > ; = - . =-/->j; . : 

(mfnus) - What the Individual knows > does ^ or thinks / ^ 

l^equals)" Needs - ' . v C . vr 

3^ Determine objectives ^ specific obje^lves Shoulia be developed and expressed ' . ' : 
; In perforniance/behavioral outcomefiti -developetf ■ by pT^ivate sector repfesent^tlves^^^^ 

■ ^ and technical /skill s ,1ns tructors.- ' Ob^ th« klhds of specific ; : 

behaviors ^p|ctid of the student; by the end ^ the; program. ; Objectives , 
^should be cl^r and unambiguous* . . ; , " ^ ^ 

■ / . ^ ■ ■Mv/> ^ ' : / ;\ ^/r ' / .. ■ ^ / " : ' ' ' 

4. Deyel op curVtCMl um^ - from the bbjectivfes th^ private sector representative. ■ 

and te^hnlcal^ skilly Instruc the appropriate content :^>^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

y which is nee3i& to Support the objectlv Is necessary to keep t 

w ./I the content related. to the objectives, ■ ^ - > 

Bi. Select methods and materials - methods gnd mater^ials sh^^ directly; / 
related to the learning and should; support the underlying learning . . - .J 

principles Identified by the Instruitbr, , Agffihi function ditem ; ^ 

form* Training should not lock us Into any spiclal/technlques ^ methods 
or devices until we can answer the- quest ton: whait is the functlorv that ; ; 
needs to be perforiiied at thfs tirrie? We must decide what ^ , = 

^ do (content) and then we can identify the rtm (methods^^|^ 
whitfh might be :mQSt helpful * ; . ■ 
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Obt a1 n H ris t r Ucii on a 1 res o ur ces - instructional resoijrceS?p^p^0Dt:i^1^ 
should arist as a' natural^ outgrowth of ^fcwnlc donej^n tl^^^^t^s s^teps 
In this process* # budget, fMnda a may be/7fi^^fSi^^.t^^^ 

re-evaluate and adjusV^h^: obj^dtives^ cu 



InstNctional resources may b^obtairt^^ -both "1n hbuse" and **^Fof house^"^ 

7: Conduct training - the faclTlty shojild be related toVthejoWect^Ves, needs t 
' vcontenti an <f method of the training*: Training tfms shQtildK^^ adherad to 
and- *t|endance taken ilf appropriate* v th^ requirflng help! should bt , ■ 
assistirf and recognition forVthose who do a^ successfully cbmplftt 

the program, should be. given.' - ' - ^ . 

8* Evaluation and feedback - this shoiiid be part of each of the prior steps. 
Criteria must be developed fp^ evaluation. What to evaluate is largely ^^^^ 
a function of the job Stany^^^ and specific objectives* ^Tt is necessary 
/ ^ ^Jtp returB td these object'l'if^s and detertilne li the training has met ^ 

bbjlectlves agreed upoh;:^' Evaluatioh of the curriculum^ methods arid" mat^ri al t 
• i n s t ru c t i 0 n a 1 r es our ces and the: actual conduct of the training should not 
be igRored* Students should be Involved in the evaluati^ 
V- all -Its various steps* Results of the evaluat1ori;0f training should^ / 
be fed bafck/td students as well as those who supervlse/^the student. 16 \. 

The technical skills Instructor should orient students to the training progrigi ^ . 
' Especial IV "iis^ef^^ size orientations'^ are audior'vliual presentations whlch^ 

. have the instructor review basic iriformtftlon 'for beginning students, ^ ? 
16. Ibid * pp* 4, 5 at passim . ' . , v ' 



• The technical skills training area can operate according to acceptable 
workworld standards. As in the casfe of Grand Rapids Junior College Occupational 
Training, staff should expect and demand that good work habits be observed in 
technical skills classes. For example, time cards may be used and shops should 
be clean, neat, and orderly. These requirements are not only proper in their 
own right, but also reinforce personal and organizational responsibil ity and discipline. 
In terms of physical layout the training area should have a fully equipped classroom 
located as close to the shop as possible. Trai ni ng^ occurs in both the classroom and 
"^the shop. 

I- 

Technical skills training instructors must establish and maintain high 
.performance standards.^ Faculty; chosen on the basis of their achievement, as 
well as talent, enthusiasm, motivation, and dedication can serve as role models 
for students. Students who deliberately and willfully fail to meet standards 
should be warned, suspended, or terminated. ^ 

Success-oriented :^ining is ideally done on machinery and equiprrjent that 
closely approximates that which is currently being used by employers. Classroom 
training progress reports should be provided monthly so that students know how 
they are doing. Progress training reports also alert students to what needs to 
be accomplished in the future. ' ^ 

7\n especially successful model program used by the Orange County (California) 
Manpower Commission with local employers and community colleges is an externship. 
In th^is program students alternate classroom technical skills instruction with on- 
the-job experience in firms that are potential employers. Toward the last month 
of training a student is eligible for a 120 hour experience in the field. The CETA 
prime sponsor pays, the student allowance and workmen's compensation. The 
employer places the student in an apprenticeship role where they work on agreed 
to objectives. There are, of course, written assurances that the student worker 
will not displace existing employees . 'This externship agreement allows the employer 



to observe and evaluate the worker and vice-versa. More bftan than not, successful 
Students are hired by the host enployer after completion of the tranning program, 

_ An active job placement program ought to be very ch ararcteristic of a CETA/ 
cormiunity college linkage , Maryland coirmunity colleges whl% offer occupational training 
programs must be more responsible for placement of its stutterfts. It 1s especially 
important to develop a guiding philosophy find program objectives for job development, 
placement,' and follow-up* 

It might be noted that job development refers to promotional activities to 
develop job orders -for ^ployment opportunities from public and private sector employers 
for the sp^^iflc purpose of placing students. Job placement^ the successful placement 
of an individual in a non-subsidized job, includes job development. For programs 
to be successful, placement must ^e provided. 

The e;c,ternal functions of the. job developer should revolve around a high level 
of involvement with local private sector groups representing the industry to which ^ 
the training is related. He or she should be visible in the employer community by: 

1. Familiarizing employers with occupational training programs as a source 

of skilled and reliable workers through public addresses^ media presentations* 
and hosting visitors, 

2. Developing and distributing newsletters to local employers. ' ■ 

3. Attending appropriate meetings in the employer's community. 

4. Monitoring local and national labor market trends to keep occupational 
training current. 

Employer representatives ought to be Informed of the availability of students 
prior to program completion. Representatives shoul0 be encouraged to visit th&/i\ 
training site. At the end of a training prografTi cycle, field trips can be arranged 
for students to evaluate employment opportunities. 

Placement success often depends on the credibility of the referring person. 
Technical skills instructors are urged to refer their best students to the job 
developer as soon as they are Job ready. Successful job developers have contact ^ ^ 
with employer "gatekeepers" who have confidence in their selection and referral . 
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The job developer must^ establish a reputation for good and reliable .referrals to ' ^ 

^ < ■ \ ^ . ■ • 

local employers. 'The ultimate success of an entire occupational training program 

may rest on the credibility of the .job developer. - ' ^ 

There are numerous internal functions for the job developer* At the outset 

there should be a coordination of efforts with the counselor. The counselor should 

not be responsible for the^'bulk of Job development. Counselors may concentrate 

on some prel iminaries ^ such as job applications and resume writing^ but they should 

mainly re-affirm the employment goal while the person is In training and help 

sustain student motivation* ^ , 

About 12 weeks prior to progrm completion the Job developer and student might 

meet and start job seeking classes and sessions. As has been notei* credible 

placanen^ts are the first and' most important concern. The job developer should 

- do .most of the job seeking instructfon, even at the expense of developing Jobs ^ 

In the community^ because one bad placement can damage other efforts. The job 

developer must spend the necessary time with the student. I 

Job development instruction should concentrate on resume writing, interviewing 

and practice sessions, AlsOs such instruction examines appropriate work related 

attitudes and behaviprSs l|bor market trends, using employment resources, career 

paths* job problems and how to deal with thOT, and researching and evaluating companies 

and offers. 

Job developers ideally work closely with counselors and Instructors in order to 
assist students. These efforts complement efforts to make students more responsible 
for their own job placement. Students seeking their own jobs help to assume 
responsibility and results in building self-confidencei self-direction* and self-help. 

A model job pTaCOTent program which emphasizes a self-help approach is operated 
by' the eambridge (Massachusetts) Office of Manpower Affairs and nearby Middlesex and 
Bunker HUT community colleges. The Job Factory is an intensive 3-4 week programs 
combining Tabor market education and personal selling skills development with carefully 
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planned and closely supervised job search activities, which result in participants 
obtaining their own jobs, Simplyp the full-time Job of a participant is to find 
a job. Whenever appropriate, efforts by the job developer should be integrated, 
with job efforts by the student participant. 

The job development process begins with the job developer working close^- 
with the counselor and technical skills Instructor. The technical skills instructor 
is the major figure to detemilne when a student is job ready. The technical 
skills instructor is especially important for at least two reasons: (1) he or she 
is most knowled^ai?le about the students performance; and (2) he or she can provide 



referrals to ejiipToyers in the community. 

When read/ for job development, students must be oriented to this function* 
When the personals job readys an employability conference is held. In attendance 
should be the instructor^ student. Job developer and^ counselor. The E.D.P. Is 
reviewed and work preferences are discussed. Job orders are arranged by the Job 
developer and/or through the student's own effort. 

Job search and selection are crucial. The student should be required to go 
on all scheduled Job Interviews, Once an offer or offers have been madi the student 
should accept an employment offer. This should be stipulated in the E.O.P. and 
should be signed off by those responsible. 

Once an individual has been placed a 30, 60, and 180 day follow-up is done 
by phone or In writing by the job developer. The job developer discusses the worker's 
job performance and progress with the employer to make sure the individual is 
functioning satisfactorily. 

This model developed programmatic functions which may be appropriate for 
community colleges to provide. Many of these program functions may be currently 
operating and might fit the training and employment needs of CETA students as 
well as the organizational needs of the CETA prime sponsor. 
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The two models developed in . this report wart intended to assist CETA manpower 
practitioners anfi community college administrators 1n Maryland. Recommendations 
to build and strengthen linkages are designed to serve to help both partners * especially 
those in nee^ of greater purpose and direction, 

A successful orcianizatlonal partnership can set the groundwork for more 
responsive training and employment programs offered by Maryland community colleges. 
Perhaps the ultimate utility of the proposed programmatic model rests with CETA 
program planners and community college faculty and staff. Joint efforts by both 
to implement demonstration models can enhance the success that all parties seek 
to achieve. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

' STRENGTHENING THE FISCAL jlNKAGE BETWEEN MARYLAND COHMUNITY COLLEGES 

AND MARYLAND CETA PRIME SPONSORS 

Community college administrators and CETA prime sponsor representatives 
Tdentif ied many complex variableSj including local and state funding formulas. and 
funding criter1.|.'f6r local CETA prime sponsors, which make it difficult to identify 
an optimal model fiscal linkage. It may be useful to expand on these variables. 

Generally, community colleges derive support from three primary sources: 
local taxesr state funds, and student. tuition. In Maryland the budgeted 1981 
sources of revenue are: state government (361), local gd^nment (35%), student 
tuition (27%) and other sources {2%). As is the case In many states, Maryland 
community colleges receive a significant portion of funds from the State. 
S.V. Martorana and James L. Wattenbarger have identified four major types of 

P 

_ . . ■ ^ *• 

State-level support for community colleges: 

(1) ^Negotiated budget under full state support - under this method community 
colleges are fully state supported by ntgotlating annually or biannually for funding 
without the use of specific formulas. Massachusetts is a case In point. 

(2) Unit-rate formulas - under this method a defined unit, such as average 
dally attendance, student credit hours, etc: 1s used to- detennlne the allocation of 
funds per unit of measure up to a maximum level. E.F.T. formulas used in Maryland 
and Sourth Carolina are- examples of this type. 

(3) Minimum foundation funding - undef this method the state guarantees a 
' /I 

minimum level of support per student, based on both local and state funds. State 
support is generally computed St a variable rate dependent upon the amount of local 
tax fu'ndlng. The state makes up the difference between the amount of local 
support and the established rtilnlmum standard. California and Michigan are examples 
of this type. 

I 

f 
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(4) Cost-based program funding - this refers to the allocation of state ^ 

funds on the basis of analyses of actual program costs. Minnesota and Florida are 

17 

examples of this method* 

It should be noted that these are Ideal types and actual categories are not 
mutually exclusive. For example^ although Illinois uses a minimum foundation funding - 
plan it also relies upon a cost-based program funding method; although South Carolina 
uses a cost-based program funding method 1t also uses some money from local taxes* 

The derivation of a model fiscal linkage is further restricted by the distinct 
criteria for and sources of funds for each organfzat:ion* To be specifiCi 
postsecondary education Is largely assigned to ^ates and community colleges 
are fundedi therefore^ according to local and state policies. Unlike Maryland^ 
there is no tuition charged to students in California community colleges* thus 
costs to CETA prime sponsors are changed and the issue clouded further. Also, 
funding for CETA prime sponsors comes from one levels the federal government^ and 
variables used to allocate monies (for example, local unemployment ratfeSs number 
of low-Income people, etc.) are not the same as those used to fund Maryland 
community colleges* 

To improve the fiscal linkage between Maryland CETA prime sponsors and Maryland 
community colleges this section will suggest shared operational needs and Identify 
state fiscal policies and issues that are in need of greater discussion and 
;resolution. 

Before specific issues are raised it is worth noting one major point. It 
Is unlikely that CETA prime sponsors can substantially reduce costs for employment 
find training programs operated in Maryland community colleges. The primary cost 

"^'S,V. Martorana and James L. Wattenbarger^ Principles^ Practices^ and Alternatives 
in State Methods of Financing Community Colleges and an Approach to their Evaluationj 
with Pennsylvania a Case State (University Park, Pa*: The Pensylvania State Universi ty , 
Center for the Study of Higher Educationt 1978) , pp, 13-15. 
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category j^s' instructional salaries and these costs constitute the major cost of 
programs, ;p^ardl ess of location. There are, as one respondent noted, no "good deals" 
in other states since all pay the bulk of their costs to instruction. 

•A number of shared operational needs may be recommended to Maryland conmunity 
college' rfdftiini'strators and CETA prime sponsor representatives. Among the most 
important'-are: 

(1) More effective budget building between both organizations * 

(2) Familiarizing community college administrators and appropriate 
CETA officials with each other's fiscal regulations 

(3) Recbgnizing grant and scholarship monies awarded to CETA students 
attending Maryland community colleges 

■'(4) Evaluating the advantages and disadvantages of class-size instruction 
aijd*less than class size Instruction (individual referrals) 

Budgei .building cah be strengthened between both organizations. Necessary"* 

time ought ^ be devoted to a Joint approach to a budget building process and the 

budget itself by community college officials and CETA prime sponsor representatives. 

Through required' written foritis and oral communications, a college liaison official 

and CETA prime sponsor representative should keep each other regularly informed 



about budget rj^uests and expenditures. In turn the liaison official should 
transmit infoririation to appropriate college faculty and staff. This type of 
mutual planning, and cortmunication may reduce the 1 i kel ihood of misunderstandings , 
surprises, and questionnable accusations. 

As part of the state and regional workshops recommended in model one, t^ere 
ought to be worJ<shops devoted to budgeting. Exposure to each organizatiorf^' fiscal 
definitions and "Gommunl cation systems, expectations, and requirements, should strengths 
cooperative budgeting. 

The most common 'budget plan H a line item cost-reimbursement budget. Generally 
respondents believed that in the long term such a budget is fair to both parties and 
^ccounpbll ity is mai;itained. Two associated points may be raised at this time. 
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First, respondents suggesied that one possible solution to indirect costs are to 
a<free to identify these as part of a direct line item cost category, csecond, 

comnu^ty colleges do provide substantial In-kind contributions which ought to 

^^^^ ' ' 

be noted in budgef building and recognized by CETA prime sponsors. 

Both CETA prime sponsors and community college officials can be more efficient 
when annual budgets stipulate the number of training hours purchased, not the number 
of students. Students enter and exit occupationar training at various times depending 
on their success. Therefore* more students can be served, and. maximum utilization 
ensuredt when the purchase unit is expressed In hours. 

During the budget building process, in instances where state and county aid 
will be claimed, community colleges should provide a preliminary estimate of expected 
aid. This recommendation is offered for two reasons: (1) aid figures represent a 
"good faith" effort by community coll eges ^ promote trust and strengthen a linkage; 
and (2) aid figures can be used to reduce the final costs to the CETA prime sponsor. 

Community col lege administrators and CETA prime sponsor representatives would 
benefit by exposure to each other's fiscal regulations . A series of statewide 
workshops might focus on appropriate fiscal regulations as they involve both 
comnunity colleges and CETA. Workshop participants could benefit through a 
detailed explanation, analysis, and application of State Board for Community Colleges 
Policy 4.9 (COMAR 13,51.01,04 H) and its application to CETA funded programs operated 
with community colleges ^Appendix E).^ A detailed analysis of Maryland State Field 
Instruction CETA/Special Grant (S6) N. 5-^80 (and related policies) and its application 
to community colleges might prove helpful ^Appe ndix F) . 

There ma^y^be a gap between policy and correct policy Interpretation, Implementation 
and adherence. Time ought to be devoted to resolving questions and reducing 
misunderstandings and misappTicatlons which may occur within and between both 
organizations. Partlcfpants may suggest recommendations to strengthen awareness of 
relevant policies and policy application.^ 

An additional agenda item may be a discussion of state and local aid. The 
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present S.B^C.C. policy 4,9 permits state aid to be drawn when: 

. ■ ^ k - 

pi. CETA students are enrolled in credit classes on an individual referral 

baiis, 

^ B. Class size instruction to CETA students exceed costs Incurred by the com^nity 
college and payments. made by the CETA prime sponsor. 

The State requires each conmunity college to submit projections of equivalent 
full-time students (E.F.Tj* This figure represents the basis for funds budgeted 
for and allocated to the respective Institution, Therefore, if E,F,T. figures 
are Increased as a result of CETA students , a question may be raised as to whether 
the state/local aid portion should be paid by the CETA prime sponsor rather than 
the state or local unit. . 

One view suggests that since CETA increases E.F.T* counts which were unanticipated, 
then added E,F,T, aid generated by CETA students should be paid by the respective 
CETA prime sponsor. On the other hand, this logic 1f applied to senior citizens 
and others, may limit financial access to Maryland community colleges. These views 
may be raised and discussed in appropriate workshops, 

CETA students are eligitle for ^a variety of non-repayable federal grants "and 
state and local scholarships, such as Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (B.E,0,Gj 
and Maryland state scholarships. It must be re-enphaslzed that these 
awards are non-repayable and are available to undergraduate students enrolled for 
at least 6 academic credits per academic semester in a program of study leading to 
an A. A, degree or Certificate In a college, 

A reading of State Field Instruction CETA/Special Grant (SG) No, 5-80 indicates 
that when determining CETA eligibility the following 1s to be excluded: 

"One-t1me unearned Income such as one-time or fixed-term 'scholarship and 
fellowship grants'- 

Similarly, S.B*C,C. policy 4.9 excludes the following programs: 

"Any state or federal student scholarship, grant, loan, or^ work study programs 
provided either directly to students or directly to institutions," . ' 
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At the present time thereforep 'state policy prohibits grants and scholarships 
from being deducted from state aid determination to canmunity colleges. Similarly, 
federal CETA policy prohibits grants and scholarships being deducted from student 
tu1t1on/fee charges, or student stipends paid by the C€TA prime sponsor* 

'In summary, CETA students, like all students , can and do retelve non-repayable 
grant and scholarship aid. If this is an issue of co^ntentions then it lies 
outside the present linkage system* The bulk of student aid money comes from federal, 
sources, arid it is at this level that concerns should be addressed. 

The cost and success of occupational training programs are dependent on a 
number of factors* One Important factor is the decision to use class size instruction 
as opposed to Individual referrals, or less than class size instruction* ^ 

There are a number of major advantages and disadvantages to: total CETA luffdfng of 
class size and less than class size (individual referral) training and employment prpgrams 
When a CETA prime sponsor totally funds class size offerings, they can design or 
customize the class to suit students' , needs. ^Disadvantages -may result (assuming college 
costs do not exceed CETA payments) as state aid can not be drawn. ■ 

Initdally, It might be the case that class size training programs better meet 
the needs of C^TA students - although at greater expense to CETA. In the long run, 
however, as Maryland community colleges become more responsive, individual referrals ^ 
may be more appropriate and cost effective* ° ' - 

Advantages and disadvantages also apply to individual referral or less than class 
size training programs. Individual referral can draw state aid and may bo^-more cost 
effective* However, the major disadvantage of this approach 1s to restrict the. CETA. 
prime sponsor to only instruction and services planned or currently operating* This 
may reduce the flexibility In training and emploimient programs and subsequently 
compromise the fulfillment of CETA students' needs. 



1^ Where Maryland ,€Qninun1ty colleges have responsive training and employment 
programs in place, individuaV referral s may be, more cost effective. Such programs 
also provide for flexibility and are more likely to meet needs. If community . 
colleges lack necessary training and employment programs, then class size programs 
may be appropriate until collages can offer an individual referral option. 

Contrasts in the mission and funding criteria of Maryland community colleges 
and CETA prime sponsors preclude efforts to formulate a model. Efforts to* 
Jbuild a model fiscal linka^^hould not be abandoned. Toward such an end 

recormendations have been offered to strengthen the financial reiationships between 

\ ' ^- ■ 

both orgarxlzations / and identify issues of common concern in need of greater 
study e^^^^^^^ation. 
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, EXPERIENCE SURVEY 



UsingVyour own txperiencis, re^on# to the following prograrnmatic linkages 
bitween prime sponsors and community ^o^1tges^ 

1, Existence and function of a contact person (office) between each prime 
* sponsor afrB'the local community college, ' ■ . ^ 

' 2. Existence and function of current program resources and research / for 
, ' example: - ^ 

..^1 A* labor market research and occupational projections In 
dp'^ ^* the local community served by the community cdnege and 
: prime sponsor , , . 

' B. determining lo/Cfi^needs via out|^e3Gh;pnbgrams to target ) 
groups and tajrget groups' approaches 'to|'Commun1ty colleges 

Existence ^nd function of program needs Identification : 

A. via contact with CETA personnel ^ * 

\ B; vlaAcontact with actual/or potential CETA clients or groups' 

' w ' C. via contact with community college *fadulty and staff 

D. via contact with private sector personnel 

E. via contact with political officials 

4, Existence SlM function of program- planning : 

A. via contact with CETA personnel . \ ' 

B. via contact wlth^ actual /or potential CETA clients or groups 

C. via' contact with community college faculty and staff 

D. via contact with private sector personnel 
/ . E. via contact, with politicfil officials 

F. .program planning for traim'ng in: 

know! edge 
skills 
motivation 
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G. program planning for behavioral changes in: 

knowledge 

understanding ^ / 

skills . 
atti tudes 
interests 

values ■ 
Existence and function of program^ Implementation In : 
A. TitTe II programs: 

1. a^essment I pi acQiientpj counseling services for/wlth 
prime sponsor 

2. orientatian workshops and programs for clients ^ 

3. remedial readlngi writing, math-basic skills 

4. academic/technical courses associated with skill 
training programs 

5/ career counsiling and development 

6. personal counsel 1ng/cop1ng programs 

7. coinprehenslve employment and training plan for clients 
8* job development and job seeking skills^ 
9. placement services \ 

10. occupational training programs combined with on*thWjob 
work experiences utilizing comnunlty colleges as woncs+tfts 

11. apprenticeship/on-the-job training programs 

12. develop/operate specific upgrading and retraining programs 
\ with public and private employers ^ v 

13. public service enployment 

14. -child care programs and other supportive services ^ 

. > " ' '.■ ' - ' ■ ■- ' ' - ' ' 

15. CETA related coll eg e level curriculas, prograins of study, 

.certificates 



16- training and continulng edueatitin for CET^^ 

17* .staff deytlopment v«rkshpps involving coniTiun^^ 
faculty/staff and CETA pirsonnel [ 

18. training and continuing education for othar CETA sery ice 
deliverer personnel 

19. research and evaluation stadies and technical assistance 
provided by cdimunl ty coll a^^^^^^ for priine sponsor " 

20. other (specify) ^ \ 
Title III programs' 

. 1. vocational resources, centers 

2. programs for single parents 

3. programs for migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
A, programs for displaced homemakers 

5, programs for offenders 

6* programs for people of limited Engl Ish speaking ability 

7. programs for Handicapped and those to work with than 

a. programs for native Americans 

9, programs for middle-age and senior, workers 

10/ programs for publ ic assistance recipients 

11. bilingual programs 

12. programs for veterans 

13. welfare demonstration projects 

14. programs for women 

IB: OTployment and training research ' ' w 

16^ other (specify) , - - ■ ^ 

Title IV programs: ^ - J| 

' 1. Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 

2. : Youth Coimunity Conservation and ImprovOTent Projects 
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3. Youth Bmplpiinent anS Training Programs : 
4* Job Corps ^ 

5. youth Employment DCTonstration Programs 

6. fummer Yotith Bnployment Progranis 
7- GEO preparation 

D. Title VI Programs: 

1* public service mploymant / 
E- Title VII Programs:" 

1- Pif^lvdte Industry Councils 
F. Title VIII Programs 

li Young Adult Conservation Corps , * 

Existence and function of program administration : 

-A* recruitmtnt of community college staff/faculty to administer 
programs 

B- training of contnunity college staff /faculty to administtr 
programs , / > 

C. training and continuing education for CETA adminlstratiya 
and program personnel ' ^ , 

p. staff devalopment workshops involving community eol lege faculty/ 
staff and CETA personnel 

E* training and continuing education for other service deliverer' 
personnel 

. ^ * * • ■ 

Existence and function of program evaluation : ^ 

A* evaluatjon of program content and methods 

evaluation of program quality \ 

p. evaluation of program facilities, suppl1es» equipment 

D. evaluation of program placCTients 

E. v ivaluatlon of program personnel . 

F. evaluation by CETA participants^ 



J!7 T -r^^-s-'^j * - 
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G. 


evaluation 


by 


CETA prime sponsor ' • - 


H. 


evil'uatlon 


-by 


outside experts . 


h 


evaluation 


by 


CETA pirsonnil ; : 


J. 


evaluation 


by 


cormnunlty c^^g|^e adminTstrators : ^ 


K. 


aval uat fori 


by 


program per^pfthel themselves (sel f^evaluatibn) 


L. 


evaluation 


by 


peers (other program personnel) _ 
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Existence and function of program changes : 

A. role of evaluation 1n determining changes 

B. Implernenling changes 

C. evaluating changes 
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Using your ©wn t)(periencesV resRond to the following fiscal linkages 
between prime sponsors and commu^ colleges^ 

1^ .Prime sponsors purchase trairilng from community colleges through^ 
payment of tuition for courses enrbntng CETA clients. Costs 
are verified via time and attejpdance.jneports. 



A, Prime sponsors ''block purchase" training classes -for CETA \ 
clients based upon a negotiated block cost or tu1t1on/fee 
structure. ^ 

3* Expenditures for capital outlay associated with training and 
education on' the part of the prime sponsor are factored into 
tuition/fee catculations, resulting 1n lower charges,^ 

4v Prime sponsors pay a fixed cost per training hour determined . 
for each program regardless of client success, 

5* Prime sponsors pay a combination pf fixed costs per training 
hpur^.plus funds conditional oh successful client completions. 

6. State/local fuKdi'ng to comnunlty colleges based on student 
. • enrollment and federal/state gr&nts to studerits. are factored 
Into training and education calcul ations' resulting in lower 



charges. 




Appendix B 



MlofiiMli® eominuhity 0eU August 12 . issb 



Dear Colleague: ■ ■ 

The State of Maryland, Departmerrt of Human ftesources, Training and 
Employment Office has awarded Catonsvl lie Conm^^ 

grant (funded; In part, from the II Educational Linkages Funds) to Identify 
and catalogue the various prograimatic and financiaT linkages between 
selected CETA prime spons publicly funded two-year postsecondary 

institutions. Data from this questionnaire and follow-up interviews will , 
provide the basis for the development of model coninunity col lege/ prime 
sponsor linkages in Maryland and other states. 

In consultation with local and statff officials and qrgariizations, and 
researchers, your college was identified as one with effective linkages with 
the local prime sponsor agency. T am Interested In your responses to • 
questions about these linkages. / 

i hope you will respond to the small number of questions. Jour response 
to the enclosed questions will determine the results of model linkages 
to be developed and recommended to both prime sponsors and publicly funded 
conmunity/junlor and technical colleges. Your responses will be strictly 
confidential no names "or personal Information will be released to officials 
of your college; the Department of Labor, or community colleges. Only summary 
data will be' released. The number in the left-hand corner of the self-addressed 
and postage paid envelope Is so tfiat I will know that yoi^ have returned 
the questionnaire and need not be recontacted. Please return the completed 
questionnaire as sooh as possible but no later th en August 30. 1980. 

If you would llkfe to amplify or clarify your responses, please do so. 
If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call me. 



Thank you for your assistance. 
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Cordially yo^urs, 

Joel^ D. Lapin ■ . - ^ 

Project Director 
CETA/Conmunity College 
Interface Research Project 
(301) 455-4275 
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800 south rolling reaU ■ baltimoro OQunty, maryland 21228 
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CETA/Communlty Collage Intelrf ace ResaarGrh Project 
College Queit1pnna1re 



Instructions; 



Definitions: 



Read each question and response choice carefully* Most 
questions can be answered by placing a check In the blank 
next to the response you want to select* If you do not 
find the exact response that fits your case, select the ; 
one that Is closest in meaning. - v 

The terms community collegei junior college , technical 
college^ and vocational ^technical institute are limited 
to publicly funded two-year post secondary institutions; 



1. ' Name and, address of 'cormunlty/j^^^ and/or technical college^ 



le and title of official completing questionnaire. 



"3. To what extent is your college knowledgeable about the local CETA 

prime sponsor agency's trainingp educational , and organizational needs? 
(Check one) 

A/ to a very little' extent 

B, to a little extent . . . 

C. uncertain/don't know 
: p. to some extent 

E. io a great extent 
F, to a very great extent 

t ... ■ ■ ■ = 

• . ' ■ ^ ' ■ .. .'■ . . ■ ■'- 

■' . ' ■ ■ • ■ . • ' . ■ *■ ■ " '■ - 
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'^Uce a check next to the one statement which best ^characterizes 
your college's attitude toward providing training, "education and 
related programs for/with the local CETA prime sponsor agency.. 

_ti^ain1ng, education and_£elated programs for/with the local 
' CETA prime sponsor should^^ only be provided to obtain additional 
■ • .revenue. ■ . • • 

- / whenever possible, trainings education and related programs 
for/with "^the local CETA 'prime sponsor should be provided 
' eonsistefl;%with the college's mission. 

training, educatipn and related programs for/with ^the iQcal 
CETA prime sponsor shbuld only be pro\^1ded. in limited program 
• areas, ' ^ ■ • 

other (pleasi specif) ^ 



To what extent 1s your college's existing relationship with the local 
CETA prime sponsor aganc^ viewed as unsatisfactory? (Check one) 

A. to a very little extent 

B; to a little extent ^ 

C. uncertain/don't know ^ 



Dy to some eKtent 



E* to. a great extent 
to a very great extent 



' Using 100% as the sum total , what approximate per cent of total CETA 

prime sponsor agency monies are allocated to your college among the 
-following CETA Titles: ' / 

- ' Title II, Comprehensive Employment and Training Services 

Title III, Special Federal Responsibilities 



_ Title IV j Youth Programs 
Title VI, Counttrcycllcal Public Service Employment 

Title VII, Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically Disadvantaged 



.__ Ti tle VI 1 1 5 Young Adul t Conservation Corps 

^ -ilOO^ - Total , 

!?. J ■ • . ' • ■ ' ' ■ ■, ■ ' 

'•S -y ^"r .. ■ , ■ 58.- ; 



7. List and briefly describe any training, education and related programs 
currently operated by your college for. or with the local CETA prime , 
sponsor agency which your college believes to be outstanding. , 

' : ■ • ■ Name and Address of 

Name of Brief Program local prime sponsor Contact CETA Title 

Prograni Description ' • ' ' agency P^iorr ; Number 
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Whith of the foil owing factors: best explains why the prog fams listed 
In quastiQn nurtber 7, are outstanding? (Check as many as apRropHate) 

CETA agency program personnel ; . - 

_;_ college prog ram personnel 

■ private sector personnel , 

local political officials \ 



^ "program content 
^ program delivery 

_ Job placements arising from program 
other (please specify J; 



Using your own experiences, to what extent are the following financial 
linkages between your college and the local priQie sponsor agency utilized? 
(Check one) ; - 

A. Prime" sponsors purchase training from conmunity colleges for individual 
enrollments through pa^mient of tuition for courses enrolling CETA 
clients. Costs are verified via tiine and attendance reports. 

A/ to a very little extent ^ \ • 

B. to a little extent 

^ C. uncertain/don't know 

____ D. to some extent . 
\ E. to a great extent 
• . F. to a very great extent ' 



^r1me sponsors "block purchasi" tralViing ql asses for CETA 
clients based Dpdn a negottated block; cost^or tMiti^^ 
' structure. / : 

^ ^ A* to a very little extent, . 

- B, to a little extent: ; 

C. uncertain/don* t know * . 

D. to some extent ^ ■ 

E. to .a gy^at extent ^ r 

F. to a very great extent 

Expenditures for capital outlay associated With training and 
eduoatlon on the part of the prime sponsor are factored Into 
tu1tion/fee cal cuTatlons, resulting 1n lowe# charges. 

A, " to a very little extent ^ 

B , to a little extent 

C, uncertain/don't know 
to some extent 

E. to a great extent 
F»'to a very great exterit i 

State/local funding tcr community colTeges based on student enrollment 
and federal/state grants to students are factored into training' and 
education calculations^ resulting In lower charges* 

A. to a very little extent" ^ v 

B. to a 1 1 ttl e extent 

C> uncerta1n/don- t know . ^ " ^ • > 

D, to some extent 

. ■ E, to a great extent \ . . 



F. to a very great extent 



e/ PVime sponsors pay a fixed cost j)ef , training hour determined 
for each program regardless of qVlent Sruccess. ; 

A. to a very, little ej<tent , . 

B. to a UttTe extent ■ . ' , 

''i . "c, uricerta1r^on*t know ^ - . - 

• D, to iome extint ' ; _ . 

: E, to a gr tat extent ; ^ v 

^ to a vary great extent , 



Prima sponsors pay a eomblnation of fixed costs par training 
hour* plus funds conditional on successful client complation 

A. to a very little extent . ^ 

, B. to a little extent - 



C, uncertain/don't know 

_ D. to some extent 

_ E, to a great extent 

F, to a very great extent 



In general, would you characterise your college's progranimatic' 
relationships with the local CETA prime sponsor agency as being: 
(Check one) ^ - 

A* vary unsuccessful 

B. unsuccessful,. / 

C. somewhat unsuccessful 

neither unsuccessful nor successful 
E. somewhat successful. 



^ P. successful 
_ G* very successful 
H. don't know 



in general , would you charactif i 2,b your col 1 ege ' s f 1 nanctal rf 1 at\on?h|p; 
with the local G ETA prime spohsbr agency, as being; ' (C'heck' orie)^ • .;T /, 

_ ■ , ■ , . . .. ■ ■ - ■ . . , ' f ■, * ^ . • 

A/ very unsatisfactory ^ ^ - : . : \' V > 

_ Bv unsatisfactory M;;': ' . - ■ - ^ -v . 

C. somewhat Jnsatisfactory ^ • > ^ 
. nilther saltlsfactbry nor unsatisfactory , : ; ; ■ 



somewhat sat isfac^ry 
satisfactory 



G. very satisfactory 
don' t know 



In general, tb what extent does the local^ CETA prime sponsor agency 
fulfill the organizational needs of your college? (Check oneX 

A. to a very little extent 



to^ a little extend 



uncertain/don't know 



D. to some extent. 



E. to a great extent 

F. to a very great 6xtent 



In general, to what extent does the ldcal> CETA prime sponsor agency fulfill 
the needs of CETA participants as individuals? (Check one) 

___ A* to;a very little extent 



B* to a little extent 



C. uncertain/don't know 



D- to some extent 



E, to a great extent 



F. to a very great extent 



■ V 




■^^^^; v-I^F YOU HAVE NOT DONE SO ALREADY, PLfASE SEND ANY WRITTEN MATERIALS 

'. ' RELEVANT TO CETA TRAINING. EDUCATION, AND RELATED PtoGRAMS PROVIDED ' I 

- ^ YOUR COCL'EGE FOR OR WITH THE LOCAL CETA PRIME SPONSOR AGENCY. 



THANK YOU FOR' YOUR TIME AND ^FFORT. PLEASE PROVIDE ANY ADDITIONAL 



INFORMATION YOU FEEL WOULD BE/^HELPFUL. 



^ ■ V 



^ 
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Appendix, B 



... .^11 August 12, 198Q ' 

cdtoffMville oommunity eoilAge 

Dear Coll eague: 

The State of Maryland, Department of Human Resources, Training and 
Employment Office has awarded Catonsville Community College a research 
grant (funded, in part, from the 1% Educational Linkages Funds) to identify 
and catalogue the various programmatic and financial linkages between 
selected CETA prime sponsors and publicly funded two-year post secondary 
institutions. Data from thi's questlonnaira and follow-up interviews will , 
pravide the basis for the development of model conmunity college/prime 
sponsor linkages in Maryland arid other states. 

In consultation with local, state, and federal officials and 
organizations, and CETA researchers, your prime sponsor agency was 
identified as one with effective linkages with local publicly funded 
community/ junior colleges. I am interested 1n your responses to 
questions, about these linkages. 

I hope you will respond to the small number of questions. Your 
response to the enclosed questions will 'determine the results of model 
linkages to be developed and recommended to both prime sponsors and 
publicly funded community/junior colleges. Your responses will be strictly 
confidential; no wmes or personal Information will be released to 
officials of your' organization, the Department of Labor, or community 
colleges. Only summary data will be released. The number in the 
left-hand corner of the iel f-addressed and postage paid envelope is so 
that I will knowthat you have returned the questionnaire and need 
not be recontacted. Please return the completed questionnaire as soon 
as possible but no later then August 30. 



so. 



If you would like to amplify or clar.if^ your responses, please do 
If you have any questions* please do not hesitate to call me. 



Thank you for your assistance. 



Cordially yours^ 



r-1 



Joel D. Lap.in 
Project Director 
CETA/Comnun1 ty College 
Interface Research Project 
(301) 455-4275 . 
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800 south rolling road • baltimore county, maryland 21228 



CETA/ Community College Interface Research Project 
Prime Sponsor Questionnaire 



Instructions: Read each question and response choice carefully. 
Most questions can be answered by placing a check 
1n the blank next to the response you want to 
select. If you do not find the exact response 
that fits your case, select the one that 1s closest 
in meaning. 

Definitions: The terms coimiunlty college, Junior college, technical 
college, and vocational technical institute are limited 
to publicly funded two-year post secondary institutions, 



1. Name and address of prime sponsor agency_ 



2'. Name and title of official completing questionnaire. 



3 To what extent is your prime sponsor agency staff knowledgeable about 
the local publicly funded community/Junior and/or technical col ege s 
resources (faculty, staff, facilities, courses, etc.) which coud be 
used in CETA training, education, and related programs? (Check onej 

A, to a very little extent 



B. to a little extent 



C. uncertain/don't know 



D. to some extenj 



E, to a great extent 

F, to a very great extent 



66. 



Place a check next to the one stateitient which best characterises 
your prime sponsor agency' s attitude toward using local publicly 
fundlid coimunity/ junior and/or technical colleges as service 
deViverers for CETA training, education, and related programs. 

i 

coneges should be used as service deliverers only to 

satisfy CETA legislative requirements 

^'whenever possible colleges should be used as service 

~ deliverers primarily because of their experi^ces, resourceSi 
and responsiveness 

colleges should be used as service deliverers primarily 

in limited program areas 

^ other (please specify) 



To what extent Is your prime sponsor agency's existing relationship 
with the local publicly funded community/Junior and/or technical 
college viewed as unsatisfactory? (Check one) 

^ A, to a very little extent 



_^ B/ to a little extent 
- C* uncertain/don't know 



D. to some extent 



E, to a great extent 



F, to a very great extent 



Using 1001 as the sum total, what approximate per cent of monies 
are allocated to publ icly funded community/ junior and/or technical 
colleges among the following CETA Titles: 

Title II, Comprehensive Employment and Training Services 
Title III /special Federal Responsibilities 



TitTe IV t Youth Programs 

Title VI* Countercyclical Public Service Employment 

Title VI 1 1 Private Sector Opportunities for the Economicany 
Di sadvsintaged 

Title VITI, Young Adult Conservation Corps 



100% - Total 



List and briefly describe any training* education and.related progranis 
currently operated with or by publicly funded community/junior and/or 
technical colleges which your prime sponsor agency telieves to be 
outstanding. ^ 

Br tef Program Name and Address of Contact CETA Titl 

Description ConCTunit.y College Person Number 



68. 



( .A. 



Which of the following factors best explains why the programs 
listed in question number 7 are outstanding? (Check as many 
as appropriate) 

CETA agency program personnel 

college program personnel 

private sector personnel ^ 

iQcal political officials * 

program content 

^ program delivery 

i 

job placements arising from program 

other (please specify) 



Using your own experlencas, to what extent are the following 
financial linkages between your prime sponsor agency and^ 
coniTitinity/junior and/or technical colleges utilized? (Check one) 

A. Prime sponsors purchase training from community colleges for 
individual enrollments through payment of tuition for courses 
enrolling CETA clients. Costs are verified via time and 
attendance reports, 

A. to a very little extent 

B. to a little extent 

C. uncertain/don't know 

^ ^ D. to some extent 

E. to a great extent 

— = • 

F, to a very qreat extent 
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Prime sponsors "block purchase" training classes for CETA 
clients based upon a negotiated block cost or tuitioh/fee 
structure, 

A, to a very little extent 

B. to a little extent 

C. uncertain/don *t know _ 

D. to some extent 

Et to a great extent 

F. to a very great extent 

Expenditures for capital outlay associated with training and 
education on the part of the prime sponsor are factored into 
tuition/fee calculations, resulting in lower charges. 

___ A, to a very little extent 

__ B. to a little extent 

^ C. uncertain/don't know 

D. to some extent 
^ to a great extent 

F. to a very great extent 

State/local funding to community col leges, based on student^ 
enrollment and federal /state grants to students are factofed 
into training and education calculations, resulting in lower 



charges. 




A, 


to a very little extent 


B. 


to a little extent 


C. 


uncertain/don* t know 


D. 


to some extent 


E. 


to a great extent 


F. 


to a very great extent 



i U 



E. Primt sponsors pay a fixed cost per training hour determined 

for each program regardTess of cl lent, success. 

t _A. to a very little extent 

^ B, to a little extent 

^C. uncertain/don't know 

D, to some extent 

E. to a, great extent 
F, to a very great extent 



F Prime sponsors pay a combfnatlon of fix^ costs per training 
hour* plus funds conditional on successful d^lent completions. 

A. to a very little extent 

B. to a little extent ^ 

C. uncertain/don*t know 

^ D. to some extent ^ 

E* to a great extent 

F, to a very great extent 



10. In qensral* would you characterize your prime sponsor agency s 

programnatic relationships with local publicly funded commumty/ junior 
and/or technical colleges as being: (Check ona) 

^ ^ A. very unsuccessful 

B* unsuccessful' 

C. somewhat unsuccessful 
^ D. neither unsuccessful nor successful 
\ E. somewhat successful 

F. successful 
very successful 

H. don- t know 



EKLC 
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11. In general . would you characterize your prime sponsor agency's 

financial relationship with local publ icl/ funded comrnunity/juhior 
i . ' and/or technical colleges as being: (Check one) 

1 A. very unsatisfactory 

B, unsatisfactory 

C. somewhat unsatisfactory 

D. neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory 

E. somewhat satisfactory \ 

F. satisfactory ^ 

G. very satisfactory 

H. don't know 



-4- 



It. In general, to what extent does the local publicly funded community/ 
junior and/or technical college fulfill- the org^ffnlzati^onal needs of 
*your prime sponsor agency? (Check one) i_ 

A, to a very little extent 



B. to a little extent 

C. uncertain/ don't know 

D. to some extent 

E* to a great extent 

F. to a very great extent 



13, In generaU to what extent does the local publicly funded community/ 
junior and/or technical college fulfm the needs of CETA participants' 
as Individuals? (Check one) 

A. to a very little extent 

B. to a 1 1 ttle extent 



_ C. uncertain/don't kno^ 

_ to some extent 

_ E* to a great extent 

F. to a very great extent 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT DONE lo ALREADY. PLEASE SEND ANY WRITTEN MATERIALS 
mEVANT TO CETA TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND RELATED PROGRAMS PROVIDED 
BY OR WITH LOCAL PUBLICLY FUNDED COMMUNITY/ JUNIOR AND/OR TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND EFFORT. PLEASE PROVIDE ANY ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION YOU FEEL WOULD BE p-PFUL. 



ERIC 1 
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Appendix G • , 
Questionnaire Responses' and Analysis 

Sample CETA prime sponsor and community college questionnaires can be found 
in Appendix B. Within this section, only the predominant responses will be 
reported. In some cases percentage responses have been rounded off. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicate questionnaire distribution and return by type of 
organization and location: 

Table 1 

Questionnaire Distribution and Return by CETA Prime Sp onsor and Location 

Number Surveyed Number Returned Percent Returned 



Maryland 



Out-of-State 



/ 36 



7 



26 



100% 



72% 



Table 2 

luestionnalre Distribution and Return by Cormiunity College and Location 



Maryland 



Out-of-state 



Number Sui^eyed 



Number Returned 



Percent Returned^ 



20 



34 



16 



24 



80% 



71% 



Mar 



Table 3 

Combined Questionnai re~ Distribution and Return 

Number Surveyed Number Returned Percent Returned^ 



' Out-of-St^ate, 



54 



43 



40 



74% 



33 



77% 



74. 
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Quiestion 3 

Maryland CETA prime sponsor staff consider themselves knowledgeable 
."to a great extent" and "to some extent" (431) about the local community college's 

resources which could be used in CETA training and education programs. ^Out-of-state 
CETA prime sponsor staff consider themselves more knowl edgeabl e as evidenced by 
42% of the respondents indicating "to a great extent" and 3lt "to a very great extent." 

Maryland community college official's consider themselves quite knowledgeable 
"to a great extent" (44%) and "to a very great extent" (31%) about the local CETA 
prime sponsor's training, educational,' and organizational ■ needs . Out-of-state 
college officials Indicated greater knowledge "to a very great extent" (451) and 
"to a great extent"(46%) about the local CETA<-pr1me sponsor's needs. 
Question 4 

Maryland CETA prime sponsor staff believe 1n using local community colleges 
as service deliverers whenever possible primarily because of the college's experiences, 
resources, and responsiveness (71%). This was somewhat less the case for out-of-state 
CETA prime sponsor staff (61%). Only 141 of Maryland CETA primq sponsor staff 
responded that community colleges should be used as service deliverers primarily 
in limitad program areas whereas 35% of out-of-state CETA prime sponsor staff 

i 

responded In a similar manner. 

Maryland community college officials strongly believe that whenever possible, 
training and related programs for/w1th the local CETA prime sponsor should be 



provided consistent with the college's mission (88%). Out-of-state community college 
officials responded more emphatically (961). 

Only 12% of Maryland community college officials believe that training, education, 
and related programs for/with the local CEJA prime sponsor should be provided in 
limited program areas. This was even less the case for out-of-state cormunity 
college officials (4%). ' 
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Quest i on 5 | ■ 

When asked to evaluate the extent to which the relationship between Maryland 
conjnunity "Colleges and Maryland CETA prime| sponsors was unsatisfactory, Maryland 
CETA prime sponsors minimized the extent of dissatisfaction. Dissatisfaction "to 
a very little extent" (71%), "to some extent-' (14%) and "to a great extent" (141) 
was expressed* Similar responses were Indicated by out-of-state CETA prime sponsors. 
Dissatisfaction "to a very little extent" (46%) and "to a little extent" (34%) were. 

noted. t : 

Maryland community college officials were more dissatisfied. Thirty-one percent 

are dissatisfied "to some extent." "to a very little extent" (50%), and "to a little 

t% 1 

extent" (19%). Out-of-state college officials responded "to a very little extent" 
(63%) and "to a little extent" (25%), 

Question 6 - ^ ' ' : 

Although this question appeared to be clear it was ambiguous. The intent of the 
question was to get an answer to the following: Of the total amount of local CETA 
dollars available, what percentage of funds are awarded ^to the community college by 
title? Some respondents may have interpreted the question as: Of the total CETA 
dollars awarded to the community college, what percentage is applived to each title?' 
Some respondents appeared to have answered the latter question, whereas others the 
former. 

The likelihood that several Interpretations of the question occurred to respondents 
is evidenced by: (1) percentage responses less than or greater than 1Q0;(2) respondents 
unable to accurately provide approximate percentages as some community colleges receive 
funds from two or more CETA prime sponsors ;(3) respondents Indicating their lack of 
Information being requested, and (4) large numbers not answering the question. 

As a result analysis of responses has been omitted. 
Question 7 

A large number and variety of training and employment programs were noted by 
all respondent groups* They range from training programs In clerical skills, health 

t-\ -. ' « ' 



care, licensed practical nursing, electronics, data processing, and banking to, carpentry, 
building maintenance, auto technology, major appliance repair., machining, welding,*' and 
heating and refrigeration repair. Some of the more unique programs noted were aviation 
power plant mechanic, landscape development and maintenance, solar technology, housing 
repair and maintenance, and business machine repair. < 

* 

Question 8 

From a list of factors respondents checked as many they believed contributed 
to their program success. Since more than one response was checked ^ analysis will 
only concentrate on the most frequently checked responses. The four factors mentioned 
most frequtently by Maryland CETA prime sponsors were: Job placements (57%) j CETA 
prime sponsor program personnel (43%) • college program personnel (43%), and program 
delivery (43%). Out-of-state CETA prime sponsors noted^ college program ^ 
personnel (77%); CETA prime sponsor program personnel (65%) ^ program content (65%), 
and program delivery (65%). 

Maryland community coftege officials chose program content (76%); college program 
personnel (69%); program del i very (621) , and CETA prime sponsor program personnel (50%), 
Out-of-state community college officials chose college program personnel (83%); 
program content (^5%) ; program delivery (71%), and job placements (581)* 
Question 9 A 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors reported that they purchase training from community 
colleges for Individual enrollments through payment of tuition Ho a great extent" 
(43%), and no some extent" (43%). Fourteen percent follow thfs practice "to 
a "1/ery great extent*" 

Out-of-state CETA prime sponsors reported this practice "to some extent" 
(27%),*and "to a very little extent" (23%), Nineteen percent noted "to a great extent," 
and "to a little extent'; was the case for 1511* The practice of individual tuition 
payments was noted by 92% of the respondents, whereas only. 8% reported "not at all," 

77. 
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Maryland community college officials reported the practice Ho some extent" (44%), 

"to% great exiBnt" (19^), and "'to a very great extent" (19%). Interestingly, out-of- ^ 

state comm&nUy co'i lege- officials res'ponded "to a very little extent" (21%), "to a ■ 

very great; Wtrfnt" (21-%), and "not at all" (21%). Seventeen percept chose "to some 

■ • ■ ' . ^ *^ 

extent" followed by "to a great extent" (12%). 

Question 3 B . , 

Mar^lfa'"nd CETA prime sponsors reported "block purchasing" (class size) training 
classes' a great. extent" (431) and "to some extent" (29%). Yet, "to a. vei^ little 
extent" and' "to a little extent" was chosen by 14% respectively. ..of- :ate CETA 
prime sponsors reported this practice "to a very great extent" (23%),. unu "to some " 
extent" Xt3%). |et, "to a very little extent'' and "to a great extent" was chosen 
by 1$% r||'p,fct1vely. 



UC 



Marlynd community college^fficials chose "to some extent" ■ (44%) followed by 
"to a gre|§extent" and "to a very great extent" by 25% respectively. Out-of-state . 
comAiunity college officials noted "to some extent" and "to a great extent" by 21% ' 
respectively. Twenty-one percent chose "to a very little' extent" and "to a Very ^rf at ^ 
extent" was noted by 17%. . - 

Question 9 C , 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors were asked whether expenditures for capital outlay 
were factored into tuition/fee calculations. Twenty-nine percent -responded "don't 
know" and "to .some' extent. " "To a very little 'extent ," "to a little extent," and 
"not at all" were chosen by 14% respectively.' Out-of-state CETA prime sponsors 
responded "don't know" (27%), "to some extent" (23%), and."to a very little extent" (19%) 

Maryland community college officials factor expenditures for capital outlay into 
tuition/fee calculations "to a very little extent" iM\) and "to some extent" (11%). 
Others responded "don't know" 'and "not at all" by 131 respectively. Out-of-state 
community colleges responded "to a very Uttle extent" (33%), "don't know'.' (21%), 
and "to some extent" and "not at all" by 13% respectively. 
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Question 9 D - / . ' ' -'^ '. .;. . ■ | • 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors-responaed "don't know'' (43$) to whether 6r ■ ^ , 

not'state and To'Ml funding to community coT|eges based on student enroll m,ent and federal/ 

State grants' to students are factored into costs. ''To a very little; extent, ''y'^^ ^ : 
little extent," "to some extent," and "to' a great extent'' y;fere\chs^ .V • ■ 

respectively. Out-of-state, CETA prime sponsors 'responses were "to a very Mttle : * v 
extent" (27%), followed by "don't know" 'and "to some exfpnt": by 191 respectively. 

Mary! and >cotTiTiun1ty cbflege officials responded "to a very little extent'' (50:|), 
"to a great extent" •( 25%) f and "to some extent" (19%). Out-of-state community college 
response^ were "to a very g're'at extent". (33%) , "to a very 1 ittle extent" (21%), and • 
"to a little/extent" (17%). . . • 

•Question 9,1: ■ ' * . • • - 

' ' Maryland. CEtA prime sponsors reported ttlat "to a great extent", (29%) they pay a ■ 

''fixed cost per training hour determined for^each program regarclVess of client success. 
With the exception of "don't know" all other response chofces were selected by 14%^ 
respectiyely, "Out-of-state CETA prime sponsor responses were npticeably different. 
"To a very great extent" was chosen by (35%) followed by "to a very Tfttle extent" 

'(27%) and "to a grfeat extent" (23%). t/ ' / '..^ . ' 

Maryland community college officials respondecl: "to a great extent" (311) 

^foTlowed by "to a very little extent" (19|J and "to i very great extent" (13%),. 
Out-of-state community college officials responded "to a 'very little extent, '^"to 
a little extent." and "to some extent" by 21% respectively. Slx^feen percent chose 
(ltd* a great extent" and 13% chose "don't know*-" - . 

Quest iwi 9, F > : * ' ' ^ 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors reported that "to a very little extent". (71%) 
they pay a combination of fixed' costs per training hour, plus funds conditional 
on successful client completions. The remaining 29% chose, "not , at all." Similarly, 
out-of-state CETA -prime, spofisor responses were "to a very little extent" (73,%), "to , « 
a Vittle extfrft" (:12%)' and "not. at all" (12%) 



■Maryland commuhity college off iciaTs responded similarly .to their state CETA 
coTleagues. Eighty-one percent chose "to a very little, extent" (fallowed by "to a • 
little extint," '' to a gr^eat extent ," and "not at all" by,6% respectivily. ' Out-of-: 
state cpmmuni^ college officials chos^ "to a very little extent" (46%), "to some 
extent" (21%); and "not at. all" (17%). 

Question 10 • ■ < , > 

Maryland CETA, prime sponsors were'asked to evaluate jheir programmatic ; 
relationships with local comnunlty colleges. Fifty-seven percent responded "someWhat 
successful" followed by "very successful" (29%) and "successful" (14%). 'Out-of-state 
CETA prime sponsors responded "successful" (50%) followed by "very successful" (31%) 
and "somewhat'successful" (11%). 

'Maryland community college officials were asked to evaluate their programmatic 
relationships with the locaT CETA prime sponsor. Fifty percent risponded "very 
•successful "^ followed by 'Somewhat successful " (25%) and "successful (13%) . Out-of- 
state community cdlleges responded "very successful" (^0%) foil owed b^x^'succ^sfuV" ^ 
(38%) and"^fwhat successful" (8%). _ N ^ 

Question 11 . , ' * ' - 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors were asked to evaluatie' 'their, financial' . . 
relationship With the local community co1,leg|. Respondents chosf "satisfactory" . 
157%) followed by "somewhat satis-factory ,". "Sth satisfactory nor unsatisfactory," 
and "don't know" by 14%. respectively. Out-of-state 'CETA pr-irne sponsors 'responded . 
"satisfactory" (54%) followed by ■"sqmewhaj- satisfactory'^ anS "very satisfactory" ^ ' 

.Jby 19% respectively. , . : / • - , ' 

" Maryland community col lege officials" wera'asked to evaluate their fi-nancial • , 
^relationshfp with the local CETA prime sponsor. For^y-four percent^hose "satisfactory^ 
.follQwed by "very satisfactory" (38%) and "somewhlt satisfactory" (12%) . ^Out-of-state ^ 
community college officials responded "very satisfactory" (4Z%)^onoWed by "satl^^actor 
(38%,) , "somewhat satisfactory" and "somewhat, unsatisfactory" by 8% respectively, 



Question' 12 - ' 

MarylantI CETA prime sponsors ,w.ere asked to evaluate the extent to which .#6 , 
local community college fulfill s the organizational needs of the agency. Respondents 
chose "to some extent" (57%) foil owed by "to a great extent" {291) , and "to a very 
little extent" (141). Out-of-state CETA'prime sponsors, chose "to some extent'- 
(46%) foil owed by "to a great extent" (35%) and "to a very areat extent" (11%). 

/ Maryland confuunlty college officials were asked to evaluate the extent to which 
the local CETA' prime sponsor fulfil^ls the organizational, needs ot the college. 
Respondents noted "to some extent" (44%) followed by "to a very Tittle extent" (25%), 
and "to a great 'extent" and ';don't know" by 13% respectively. Out-of-state community 
college respondents chose "to a great extent" (29%) followed by I'to some extent" 
(25%), and"to a A/ery great extent," -"to a Tittle extent," ^ "to a very little extent 
by 13% respectiveTy. , , 

Questlbft ^ , \ \ ■ . 

Maryland CETA prime sponsors were asked to evaluate the extent to which the 
local community college fulfills the needs of CETA participants as IndividuaTs. 
Respondents chose "to some extent" (71%) followed by "to a great extent" and "to a 
veryllttTe extent" by 14% respectively. .Out-of-state CETA prime sponsors chose' 
"to a great extent" (58%) followed by "to some extent" (27«) and "to a very great 

extent" ■(11%)V, . r/ • - , ■ ^ \- , . : / ^ ; 

Maryland community college officials were asked to evaluate the extent^which 
the local CETA prime sponsor, fulfills the needs of CETA participants as indlvi^als. 
Respondents Indicated "to 'some, extent" (44%) fol Towed by "to a great extent" (25%) 
and "don't know" (13%). jOut-of-state community college officials responded "to a 
great extent" (33%) followed by ,"to some, extent" (29%), and "don't know" 125%). . 



Appendix D 

Interview. Schedule/Community Conege Personnel 



1. With regard to qutstion number 8 on the questionnaire. Would you rank 
order and ilaborate upon the reasons checked for the success of your 
programs? . ^ , = * 



2, Using your own relationship with the vl^ CETA" prime sponsor.a^cy 

as an examplei what aro the factors you believe are necessary for a 
^ successful linkage between the community college and CETA? 



3. How do you determine who is best to handle what program function? 



4, How do you clarify and coordinate responslbil ity and authority? 



. / ^ ■ ■■ ^ 

5* What changes in the following areas of a community college ara needed to meet * 

CETA*s needs? - ^ ' 



A- Community college personnel - for e)cample» presidentSi daans, facultyt 

staffs etc. . 



B. Structure of the college - for example^ reglstratioa, credit, "main- 
streaming" of CETA studegts, content of course offerlngsp programs, 
curricula, etc. ; ^ ^ \ 



/ 



C. Delivery of corttent - for example", pfogram length, accessibility, entrance, 
exitr ^c.* and especially the role of the faculty and staff . . , 



82. Pr: 



6._ What changes in the fonowing areas of CETA are needed to meet the communi^^^ 
c6n ege's: needs? ; 



A.- Structure of CET% - for example, organliatlonaT^ positions and personnel , 
communicatidn patterns^ style of operationi pol icie^^^ contracts, etc* 



B, Content of CETA desired training and education programsi 



7* VJhat are the short-terni and long-term implications of yoyr programmatic 
linkage system for: . . 



A. CETA clients 



B, Community College 
^ C. CETA Prinie Sponsor Agency . 

p. Mon-CETA students at the cpTlege 

> ■ ■ . ^ = . . -. , ■ 

b. What changes would you make 1n your own model? 



9* Through your relationship with CETA* how ^have you brought the world of work 

and^ educatl^on more closely together? ^ ^i., = , • 



r .83. ^ ■ 



Do you have any dath which indicates that training and iducatlonal programs . 
offered by your community coll ege are more successful and cost effective 
than if conducted by a locil CBO? 

U,- What are the short-term and long-terffl implications of your current funding 
agreement with CETA? 



' vlE How do you equate E.F.t., A.D.A. , etc. in open labs and classrooms where _ 

students enter and exit at different times and exit before the full completion 
period of hours? How are you reimbursed if a pirson ,takes twice as long 
for the completion period? ' 




1 



13. Does your coiiimunity college provide labor market research for the local 
prime sponsor? If yes, what advantages result? ' . 



i ■ ■ ■ ■ .. ' 

14. Does your- community college provide continuing education for CETA agency 
personnel or other service deliver personnel? If yes, what advantages 

resul t? 



15. In a model linkage, such as your own, what role do and should' the following 
groups play in program needs identif 1cat1gn : 

A. CETA personnel ' 

|. Actual/potential CETA clients or groups . 

' C. Coiiimunity college faculty and staff ' ■ 

' D. Private sector personnel 
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E. Political officials 



84. /S'i' 



16. In' a model linkage such as your owrti^what role do and should the following 
groups play in program pTaiinihg i 



A. GETA personnel - ^ 

B. Actual/potential GETA c1 tents or groups 



Coniniunity coT^ge faculty and staff 

■ ■ ^- ' • ■ : ■ ■ \ . ■ ■ - - . ' . \ . ■ ^ ■ ' ■ . ■■ 

D. Private^ector personnel 

£• Political officials ^ \: 

17. Which of the following^ehgvlbral changes in GETA clients are most Important J 
to achieve in program implementation : ' ^ ^ . 

A. knowledge - organization and integration of general id^s about aspects of 
>^ the world 

b/ understanding - awareness of self and others* and the Interaction hetween both, 
C. skills - specific mastery of occupational ly useful competencies 
D/ attitudes - predispositions to behave in a specific way 

E. interests - likes and dislikes 

■' • - * ■ . . - " 

F. values - abstracttons Involving evaluations of good and bad and right' and 
wrong 



ERIC 
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In a modef 1 Inkagei, such as your own , what rol e do and should the fol lowing 
"play in proflTftti admini stratlon i , 

A. recruitment of cominum'ty cQnege staff/faculty to administer progranis 

= . • . : _ . ' I . . .. ^ ' ..." 

B. training of community college Staff /faculty 

C. trajning and continuing education for- CETA admlnlstratfvt and program personnel 

D. staff development workshops involving community college faculty and CETA 
personnel \ ^ 

E* training and continuing edlicatlon for other service deliverer personnel 

In a model linkage, such as your own, what role do and should the following 
play in program evaluation : 

A. evaluation of program content' and methods ^ 
B> evaluation of program quality \ 
evaluation of program facil ities i supplies I equipment 

D. evaluation of program placements 

E. evaluation of program personnel 



20, In a model linkage i such as your owni. what role do and should tlje 
\ following groups T3l ay in prog rain evaluation : 



A.' evaluation by CETA participants 

'. ^- .,.-.■.=. . • : . .... / ^ j. ■ ^ ■ ' ..... . . : ' 

^ B. eyaluatioM by CETA prime sponsor agency (l;M.U.) * 
. . ■ C- evaluation by outside experts ' 

D. . evaluation by CETA personnel (progpam planners) ' 

E. evaluatton by community coTlege ad ^ 
F/ evaluation by program personnel thsnselves (self-tvaluation) 

^ ■; J; " . ^ - V> : 

'-fiW^ G. evaluation by peers (other program personnel) 

.. '- '^^ ' ■■ ■ . ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ - - ^ ' ■ . r ■ ' 

21. In a model Tihkaget such as your own, what role does and should evaluation 
play in daterminihg changes and implementing changes? 



1, 
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Appendix P ' . .... 
. ^ Interview Sehedule/CETA Prime Sponsor. Agency Personnel . * 

With regard to question number 8 on the questionnaire, would you rank order 
and elaborate upon the reasons chfecked for the rfuccess of your programs? 



Using your own relationship with the community college as an example, wh^t are 
the factors you believe are necessary for a successful linkage batv«en 
and, the. conwuni ty con ege? . 



How do you, deterniine who is best to handle what program function? 



How do you clarify and coordinate responsibility and authority? 



What changes in the folTowing areas of a cofmunity college are needed to 
meet CETA's needs? ' ■ ' 

A. Commiinity collige personnel for example, presidents,, deans ^ ^^^^ 
staff ,^ etc* > \ " 

B. Structure of the college - for example, registration, credit, "malnstreamlng 
\ GETA students, content of couirsji offerings, programs, currlcMla, etc. 

' ' ■ ■ ' 

C. Delivery of contfent'- for example program length, accessibility, entrance, 
exit, etc. and efeci.i^^ 




What changes in/the f^jj^wing areas of C^TA are needed to meet the comMnity 
col 1 ege' s needs? 

A. structure of CETA - organiza^tional^osi tions and personnel , cormiunl cation ' 
■ patterns, style of operation, policies, Contracts, etc. 

t. Content of CETA desired education and training programs , 



7. What are the! ^hcw-t-term snd long-tem Impl ications of your •programmatic linkage 
; 'system -for V ■ ■ " ^ ■ ■ . ' . ' ' ' , / ■ " 



A. CEtA clients' 

B, . Comnjdnity college 



pETA prime sponsor agency 



)/ Non-CEtA , students at the col Mge 




What changes would you make 1n your own model? 



9 Through your relationship with the conmunity college, how have you brought the 
v^orld ,of work and education more closely together? 



10. 



Do you have any data which ihdicates that training . educati onaV prog^s 
offered by the local conmunity college are more successful and cost-effective 
than If conducted by a local CBO? 



11. What are the short-term and long-term implications of 
agreenent with the community college? 



your current funding 



12. In * model liiikage, such « your own. what role do and should the following 
grniip? plav in program needs identification s 

A, CETA personnel « 



B. Actual /pptential CETA clients or groups 

C. Conmunity college faculty and staff 

D. Private sector personnel 



E. Political officials 



In a modfl Vlnkage, such ai your own. what role do and should the following 
groups play 1 n progrttn pi anni ng ; ' , 

;.; .■■ /■/. A, ' " • .. " : :■ ■ 

B, Actual/potential CETA clients or groups V, . 

C, Cfflmunlty collegi faculty and staff ^ ; 
Privata siCtor personnel / 

E* Poll tical off Itlilf v ■ " 

Which of thi following bthavl^rar changes^ In CETA clients are most important 
tn aehigve in groqram Implimentation ; f 

A. knowledgt. - organization and Interpretation of general Ideas about aspects , 

of tfve world ( ^ 

* ■ • . • ■ ' ■ - - 

B. . Understandtng - awareness of self and others, and the interaction between be 

C. skins - specific mastery of occupational ly useful competencies ■ 
p. attitudes - predispositions to behave in a specific way 

E. interests - likes and dislikes 

F. values - abstractions involving evaluations of good and bad and right and wn 



in a model 11 nkage, such iS your own, what role do and should the following 
play in' program administration s . » ,, : ' 

A. recruitment of coiTinunlty collie staff/ficulty to administer programs 

B. training of conitiunlty college staff /faculty to administer progr'ams 

C. training and continuing education for CETA administrative and program 
personnel , 

.D, Staff divelopmant workshops Involving comnunlty coll agaf acuity 
CETA ptrsonnal 

E, training and continuing education for othar sirvlM del Ivtrer personnel 

■ ■ ' - ' ■ ' ' 

In a modal llnkaga, such as your own, what rola do and should tha following 
play in program avaluatlQn > . 

A* evaluation of program pontant and mathods 
B. evaluation of program quality ^ 

C/ evaluation of program faci tl t1 as • supplies , aqulpmant 

D. evaluation of program placments 

E. evaluation of program par sonntl 



.'I 



■fc,; ■■■■ 



.♦t'*^4,r.. 



17 . in a model 11 nkage. such as- your ^.Sh^^rpl e do and shpuM the fol lowi ng 
groups Blav in program eva luation: / _ ^ , ■ 

A. evaluation by CETA participants • 



B. evaluation by CETA prime sponsor. agency (I. M.U.^ 

C. evaluation by outside experts ^ ; 

- ■ - . -'-'i- -- ■■ - - ' '- .'■ ■ ' . - 

' D. evaluation by CETA personn^( program planners) 

E. i evaluation by cotnnunlty col %e administration 

F. evaluation by program personnel thanselves (self-evaluatlon); 

: ■ "\ f ;■ : ■ , .>;.. : , , ■ 

^ ' G. evaluation by peers (other program persorfnel) 

la. In a mo<lel linkage, such as your own. what rolJ^oes and should evaluation ; 
.pla^ln determine changes and implfmenting changes? ^- ' " ^ 
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A ppendix E 



; ^ ^ COM>iR |3,SL0I.04H 

; ' July 1,1978 

. = . ■ = = ' , . • • " ■ " ' ■ ■ '"i ■ • ^ ' ■ 

• ^ - ■ ' ^ ^ '■' ■ • •• > , ^. ^ 4 -\;vvs 
If State or federally funded contracts and/or grants pay for program 

and/or course costs. State aid may not be^paPd for that pro^r^Jon of Ml-tinrie' 
equivalent students whose totalJi costs are funded by the grant or contract. 
Colleges may make requests to the State Board for Connmunity CoMegas^ for 
spjicific exceptions to this policy, : ^ a . <^ 

Procedures: ' 

When programs/courses ore funded by State or federal ^^ontracts and/or 
grants^ community colleges will adjust their FTE enrollment for State aid purpotes 
by the following process: , ;; \ 

(a) Estimate the total cost of programs/courses ^financed by' contracts 
^ ^ and/or grohts to of fer instructional programs^^ ^ 

^ (I) Direct costs ore those expenses that are readily identifiable with a 
final cost pbjjctive (program/course). For pyrposes of COMAR 
1 3,5 hO I *O^H/direct^QSts include connpensatioh costs, 

\ ^ ' . ; ■ ■* " %\ ■ " " - f-r ■ . 

(2) Indirect costs ore those expenses whic^ are not readily identifiable 
with a fipol cost objective (program/course)^ but that can -ie 
reasonably allocated to a final cost objective (pfogrann^ 

equitable basiSt For pur^ses of COMAR 1 3.5 1*0 1 ,04Hp indirect 
" / costs ore all costs other than direct costs* Indirect costs qre 
Gllocated to the pjogram/cogrse on the basis of credit and equated 
credit hours generated. • , ' 

' ^ ^ ■ ''sv. ^" ■■ . 

V (3) Total costs are the shm or^^the direct and indlrait costs that are 
fdentiflable with 0r can be reasonably allocated to Q final objective , 
, ^^^^ (program/courseK ^ 

(b> Estlmote the total fulJ-tima equivalent students generated by the 
prograrn/course,. ^ / 7' % 

. . (c) Determine total dollors received for the . program/course from State or 
^ federally funded contracts dnd/or 'grants* 

. (d) Estimate total program/course costs per fulUtime equivalent itudent, 

. ' ; ^ \ 4 .. " ; . 

. ' (e) Divide total State or federal aid reCeh/ed for that program/course by 
total estimated costs per estimated full-time equ^ 



(f) ' Do not submit for State aid those full-time equivalent students foUnd by 
" dividing the Sfc^e or federal aid received for that progrom pr course by 

the totat costs per FTE for the program/courseJ ^ ^ ; . ' 

(g) Adjust SBCC-CC-2 and SBCC^CC-3. enrollment reports oh o current 
/ ^ basis for estimated FTE to be eliminated from State aid by tHe Stat^, or, 

federal contract or grant. ^ \ i \ 

(H) Determine, through the year-end audit/ the qctual program/course costs 
and, FTE generated and make subsequent year adjustment when deter- 
mined necessary by the College's C.P, A, finru ■ \ V \ V 

follow ing are programs. currently excluded f rom^ GOMAR J 3*5 1 ,01 -OAHf ^ \ \ 

,^ "-"-^.v^-' "-v-^- . ■ — ,. ^■■.,-;/.v\ ' \V^■^''^^^,v4• 

( I ) Any State or federal student . scholarship^ grant, loan, or; .work^^^udy 
programs provided either directly to students or directly to irjstitutiww^^ 

(2) Veterans' cost of insti^uction program^ G.U Bill payment 

(3) Continuing Education and Community Service - Title I grants 
(a) Division of Vocational-Technical Eaucat ion grants 

(5) Desegreg^ition grants % 

(6) Appalachian Regional Commission grants A 



A \ . 



(7) Title II - Library resources iv . ^ ^ \ 

(8) *Alumni funds ^ Grants, gifts, and bequests • ^ \ 

(9) Title III - Aid to developing institutions • \ 

(10) Direct payment of Students' regular tuition and \\ 

(11) Nursing caprtation grants i\ 

(12) State industrial training grants ' 

(13) All funds donated from sources other than State and federal agencies 

(14) Any portion of State or federal cohtfact and/or grant funds designated 
fof the purchase of equipment 
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15, Est, Annual 
Family I ncomt 




"■''Fam-11yj;jn^cpme. shall exc1u.d^^^^^ ij^ f i, , 

^ . (1*) Non-cash incoinfi, such as food stamp's, .or 
■ ■ cbnipensati'on received' in the 'forip/of, foo 



, or housing. / ; , 

■ • ■ . '■/.'/ ' ;' ' '/.,.: ' ' 

(b) Imduted value of ownev'-Zoccupied pr/opeT;ty 

(c) Public Assistance ^aymfehtS', , ,;/ . 

' ' ' ^ ' . 

(d) Cash' payments received pursuant to a - 
State Plan approved under Titles » I, IV, 
X, or XVI of the Social Security Act, or 
disability Insurance payments received 
under Title 11 of the Social Security ; ; 

• Act-. , ' ' ■■ :'■ ' \ ' ' 

The/ payments authorized under Titles I, 
IV, X and XVI of the Social Security 
Act are: ; 

Title- I - Grants to States for Old Age 
Assistance^ and Medical Assistance to. the 
' " Aged; , v - ' . " . 

" title- IV - Grants to States, for Aid and. 
^ Services to Needy Families with Children 

Title' X - Grants to States for Aid to ,th 
Blind 

. -Title XVI - Grants to States for Aid to 
the Aged, Blind,or Disabled, or for,. ; . 
such Aid and Medical Assistance for the 
Aged . 

(a) Federal, Stati, or local unemployrnent . 
benefits * 

(f> Payments made to participants in 
: "employment and training programs 
(Including-pnyftients received under CETA 
Ti^e IV or Title VIIIs or TItTe V of 
the Older Americans Act) except wages 
' paid for PSE and OJT 

(g) Wages received while In a work release 
program 

(h) Capital gains and losses 



(1) One-time unearned incomep suchas, but . 
not. l imited to: > ■> 

(1) Payments received for a limited fixec 
term under income maintenance progran 

, ^ and supplemental (private) unemploy- 
^ ' ment benefits plans. 

"■ ■ - - . , . ■ . . / ' ' ■ \ ■ 

(2) One-time or fixed-term scf]blarship 
and fellowship grants. / 

V • ^ • - -I • : 

(3) Accidents health, and cas^ualty 
insurance^: proceeds^ / 

■ \ / 

(4) Disabil ity and death payments 

including fi'xedrterm (but not 
lifetime life insurane§rannu1ties-K 
i^and death benefits, 

V ^ \ ^ \ ^ . 

(5) 'One-time. awards and gifts. 

• ^% / ' / 

(6) Inherifances'j including f1xed-t^rm . 
. ■ annuities^, ^ , ^ h : 

(7) Fixed-tenri workmen's compensation 
awards.^; - ^ \ : V:^ ■ ' 

(8) Termina'^ leave pay. \\ 

(9) Soil bank: Raiments, ' ^\v\''>vd. 

(IQ) Agriculture crop stabilization 
■ . payments , ^ ■ ' ) 

(j) Pay i or allowances previously rece^y^rf^bj^^ 
any \/eteran while serving 'bn . actiy^'dutir^ 
in- the Armed Forces* ' ///.^ VV .j'f^ 

(k) Educational assistance and compensatip|i,'/lV^ 
payments to veterans and other el igible 
persons under Title 38, United States / ^.// 
Codes Chaptf r;s 11 , Compensation for ; 1; 
. , Serv ice-Gonneeted Disabil ity or Death; 
L 18i Dependence and Indemnity Comf)ensat^^^ 
for Service-Cohnectid' Death> 31 ' 
Vocational ReKabil1tat1on;3#5^ 
Education Assistance; 35 , War prphans' 
and Widows' Educational Asslstancei and 
36s Adminlstratidn ,of Educfttidnal ^Benefits 

^ , : / \ . ^ ' ^ ■ 

(l**)* Payments received Under the Trade} ' 
^ Readjustment Act, - u , ^ N ' 



